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The World’s Finest Irises 


AFTERGLOW—Soft grayish lavender, shaded yellow_..----- $ 1.00 





AMBIGU—Ruffiled. Red and purple. Beautiful__......-..- 1.00 
APHRODITE—Sweetly scented. Bright violet pink......--.- 30.00 
ANN PAGE—tThe finest pale blue. Large flowers_......--- 10.00 
BALLERINE—Sweetly scented. Violet blue. Handsome-_-.- 2.50 
CRUSADER—Striking monstrous blue flower_....-......--- 1.50 
BENBOW—A real gem. Deep blue. Free flowering ee ee 2.00 
CRETONNE—Bronzy purple and rich carmine__..--..-...-- 2.00 
DEJAZET—Large beautiful flower that baffles description.... 1.00 
DIMITY—Like a piece of printed Dimity. Handsome---_-_---- 1.75 


DAWN—Very fine pale yellow marked brown_-.----..-------- .50 





DREAM—It’s a dream. Soft clear pink pallida_..._.--._-- 2.00 
GLAMOUR—Dominion seedling. Helio and pansy violet..-. 30.00 
GREVIN—Large handsome violet flower_........-...-....-- 2.00 
LENT A. WILLIAMSON—Royal purple. Golden beard... 2.00 
MAGNIFICA—Exceedingly large. Beautiful. Fragrant... - 2.50 
MEDRANO—New. Very large. Fragrant. Rich violet.... 2.50 
MOTHER OF PEARL—Pale pearly bluish lavender_..._..- 10.00 
NAZARIN—Purplish violet self. Very handsome......---- 4.00 
OPERA—The richest colored Iris. Violet rose_........----. 1.50 
QUEEN CATERINA—Beautiful orchid coloring. Very large 
flower. Free flowering. A wonder------.......--.-.-. 2.00 
ROMANY—A gem. Yellow standards. Bright red falls... 1.75 
SAN GABRIEL—Large flowers. Rosy lavender_.....-.. 10.00 
SAPPHIRE—Dauphins blue. Golden beard. (Dykes 1922)-- 10.00 
SHEKINAH—tThe very finest pale yellow_---.----...-..... 2.00 
PHYLLIS BLISS—Bliss’ finest seedling—Lavender_......--- 7.50 
SWEET LAVENDER—Very handsome ruffled lavender blue. 4.00 


TITAN—Dominion seedling. Enormous violet blue flowers-_. 25.00 
TROOST—An improved Her Majesty, double the size... ._-. 2 

TURCO—New. Soft violet buff. Exquisite._..........-- 
VALERY MAYET—Coppery rose and dark reddish brown-. 2.00 


CATALOGUE describing 175 varieties of the world’s finest Irises upon request 


TO IRIS GROWERS 

ROSE UNIQUE in quantity. $3. for 100. 
1000. 

Special wholesale prices in quantity 
Victor, Alcazar, Archeveque, Hiawatha, 
niata, Lohengrin, Mary Garden, Monsignor, Navaho, 
Nibelungen, Park de Neuilly, Perfection, Plumeri, 
Rhein Nixe, Trojana, White Knight. 50 for $10. 


$10. for 


on Albert 
Isolene, Ju- 


| R. WAYMAN, Bayside, L. L., N.Y. 
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[SS 
3,000,000 Anna Eberius MANY OTHER 
to £°7 Shes _ 0 Central Iowa 
' endileton 
100,000 Mrs. H. E. Bothin ne nes Gladiolus 
200,000 Rose Glory FOR WHOLESALE Gard 
e 
Ase about 100 warieties of the as 
WORLD’S BEST GLADIOLI. || E. R. BEEBE, PROP 
Thirty Acres all in Fine Condition | ALTOONA, IOWA 

















Special 3 R ] &, Offer 


Plant Iris in July, August or September. 


SS ET ee $ .50 - 

Edouard Michel............ .75 A Dozen Fine Bulbs, 
as 35 r = 

Iris King_-_____- ae aes ee 35 Worth $5.90, for 

_ 3a 

—— D’Arc....._....._..- 35 

ee - ae e 

poeeeed ee 

a 2 Write for complete list 

Princess Beatrice__________. 35 of 100 named varieties 


Prosper Laugier 


Unnamed varieties for mass planting 


We have a splendid stock of unnamed seedlings that we can supply in 
large quantities at very reasonable prices. 


We also have a limited supply of William Mohr’s famous 
“Conquistador” at $5.00 each. 


Carl Salbach, Grower 


6086 Hillegass Ave. Oakland, California 
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Very 





Important 





Do you have already in your garden a Christmas Rose 
or a Bleeding Heart, or the twelve foot tall Eremuris 
Robustus, or the Colchicum Autumnale that blossoms with- 
out dirt or water, just place it dry anywhere in the light and 
it will blossom? And have you Hyacinthus Candicans the 
summer Hyacinth, or a Tritoma Phitzerii, the Red Hot Poker, 
or the beautiful Orange Asclepias Tuberose? You can have 
all of these from us. 








Each Per Doz. 
Cupane Mose. .........-.......____ $ .75 $ 7.00 
eee preere. Le 50 5.00 
Eremuris Robustus______.._________-- 3.00 30.00 
Colchicum Autumnale--_-----...-.---- 50 , 5.00 
Colchicum Bornmullerie_____._...___- ate * 7.50 
ee -50 5.00 
Summer Hyacinthus___..._._.__..-_-- 10 1.00 
Asclepias Tuberose---_..._.....------ 25 2.50 


Besides we grow the finest Gladiolus Primulinus, they 
take first prize at every show. Also nearly all of the best 
and choice varieties of Gladiolus, and lots of Hardy Peren- 
nials, Leliums, etc. Catalog free on request at the”: 2 


Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 


Bemus Point, - . - . N.Y. 
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| The Iris Planting Month 


August is the best month to plant Iris. 

Farr’s is the best place to buy Iris for I have more 
varieties of Iris and more Iris plants than any other planta- 
tion I know; thirty acres devoted exclusively to Iris. 

So complete is my collection and so satisfactory the 
service rendered that most of the nationally known landscape 
architects specify Farr’s Iris. 

BETTER PLANTS---BY FARR 
is the most comprehensive Iris catalogue published. Nearly 
300 of the better foreign and American varieties are accu- 
rately described; each has a rating of 7 or better in the 
American Iris Society’s Symposium. Send for a copy. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


WYOMISSING NURSERIES CO. 


121 Garfield Ave., - Wyomissing, Penna. fhe 
PLANTS 










BETTER PLANTS BY FARR 
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3 FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF PUBLISHED MONTHLY ON THE FIRST OF MONTH BY i 
H OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING PLANTS MADISON COOPER, CALCIUM, N. Y. 
d-class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Subscription price: Three years, $3.50. One year, $1.50. 
Entered *Colchem, N. Y., under act of March 3, 1879. Sinele copv 20c 4 2 
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Climbing Vines for Beauty and Utility 


HERE is nothing that will more 
greatly repay in loveliness, for 
the outlay, than vines. One 
should have them in every avail- 
able space. Straight architectural 


BY MRS. M. N. WILCOX, (Kans.) 


the Cypress Vine, that has both red 
and white flowers, and its coarser 
cousin, the Cardinal Climber, that 
make attractive ornaments for the 
front porch, their freedom from in- 

















Another thing in favor of the Clem- 
atis,—they may be cut down to the 
ground in the Fall, removing the bare 
stems that are so unsightly during 
the winter months. 








The satisfying fragrance of the Clematis as a porch vine 


lines and corners may be softened and 
unsightly objects hidden with their 
soft, clinging beauty. 

There are vines for all positions— 
perennial and annual; slow-growing, 
or the veritable “Jack and the bean- 
stalk” kind that will wander thirty or 
forty feet in a season. 


There is the delicate, lacy annual, 


sect pests adding greatly to their 


beauty. 


The Clematis of different varieties, 
should have an honored place in the 
foreground. The smaller white flow- 
ered kind have a satisfying fragrance, 
and bloom profusely in the fall 
months. The large flowered family 
are slow growing and not so hardy. 


The Wisteria is a glorious vine with 
its long bunches of purplish blue flow- 
ers in early Spring; but one must 
study the location carefully before 
planting, and look many years ahead; 
for in time it will have a woody stem 
like a sapling; and if allowed to twine 
around a tree in time it will be choked 
to death. It is suitable for a covering 
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for a large arbor, or fancy gate; and 
an old dead tree may be transformed 
in a bower of green, trimmed in 
heavenly blue in the Spring. 

One may combine beauty with util- 
ity by using the Grape. But in order 
to have the fruit, the pruning and 
spraying must be regularly attended 


dHE FLOWER GROWER 


to. This vine will afford a very wel- 
come shade for the chickens during 
the heated months. 

The Boston Ivy is a wonderful 
quick growing vine, that is good for a 
lifetime, but it is more suitable for a 
stone or brick dwelling, as the damp- 
ness will then do no harm. 
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The dear old Honeysuckle 
all admire, has its own acti ht 
place to beautify. A small unsightly 
house, a strong fence, or arbor. w; 
be a haven for Humming Birds and 
in time the vine will grow very dense 
and thick. Owing to the overpower. 








A vine that will last a lifetime—the Boston Ivy 





Wisteria trimming the eaves, Clem- 


atis reposing on _ the 
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The chickens will seek the cool- 
Grape Vine 


ing shade of the 








A Bignonia Vine may prove too 
much of a good thing in places 
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ing sweet 3 
am a place for it. 







The humble Pumpkin Vine will lend 
its aid—See Pumpkin on banister 

































Honeysuckle Vines 
around a well curb 

















































Nasturtiums. 


The luxuriant 
foliage will form a rich carpet 

















more suitable than the Adlumia, or 
Allegheny Vine, and it will thrive 
wonderfully well in a cool, damp place. 
It is a very desirable hardy biennial 
vine; but as it will self sow it might 
be called a perennial. It has lovely, 
graceful, wide-spreading leaves, re- 
embling the Maidenhair Fern, with 
hite or purple, heart-shaped flowers, 
completely covering the plant. It runs 
nicely fifteen feet in a season and 
blooms the second year. 


For a ground covering the Trailing 
Nasturtium easily holds first place, 
and one may gather the fragrant, 
graceful flowers the entire Summer. 

















ness of its flowers, we should 


For a northern exposure, nothing is 
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The odorous beauty of the artistic 
Madeira Vine should be included in 
our “must haves.” The shiny, suc- 
culent leaves are lovely; but in the 
Fall. when thickly covered with the 
sprays of slender, nodding white flow- 
ers, it is a thing of beauty indeed. In 
the colder climates the bulblets should 
be dug in the Fall and stored like 
potatoes. 











Wild Grape Vines used for soft- 
ening corners and straight lincs 














Moonvine on poultry house 


Even the lowly Pumpkin is glad to 
mingle its large leaves with the other 
vines, and will climb to the second, 
and even to the third story of your 
house before the coming of the frost. 


But a good thing may easily be 
overdone. A coarse rampant vine like 
the Bignonia should never be given a 
place on a front veranda, for the view 
will soon be obstructed both ways, and 
it is hard to keep under control. Too 
much top pruning will cause sprouts 
to push up from the roots. 


There are dozens of lovely, delicate, 
ornamental vines, and no mistake will 
be made to choose liberally; for they 
lend an air of refinement, and will 
repay a hundred fold for the small 
expense and trouble in caring for 
them. 


The Wild Grape makes a wonder- 
ful covering for broad fences or rock 
work. The foliage is clean and glis- 
tening, in time covering everything 
in sight; then climbing the nearest 
tree, and nodding its graceful tendrils 
back and forth with each passing 
breeze. It is a prolific bearer of small, 
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black Grapes that make delicious jelly 
if used when half ripened. The well 
known Concord Grape is a source of 
great beauty around the home, as well 
as furnishing an abundance of deli- 
cious fruit. But in order to receive 
the maximum-amount of Grapes, they 
should be pruned back severely in the 
late Fall or early Winter. If the foli- 
age becomes too dense, a light prun- 


ing during the Summer is_ very 
beneficial. 
The Moonflower is an ideal vine 


where a dense screen is desired. It 
is useful for the front of a poultry 
house, or to cover any unsightly build- 
ing. It has large, luxuriant, overlap- 
ping leaves, and is an exceedingly 
rapid grower, often attaining a height 
of twenty to thirty feet in a single 
season. There are three colors, the 
white, pink and sky-blue, the flowers 
often measuring five inches across. 
They bloom in the evening and close 
their flowers after the sun rises. A 
well grown vine in full bloom is a 
dazzling sight, and one that is not 
soon forgotten. There is a fragrance 
also that is very pleasing. The seed 
of this vine is quite hard, and the 
germination will be hastened by soak- 
ing several hours in warm water. 
They should be planted in rich soil 
when the trees are leafing out. In 
mild climates the Moonflower is a 
perennial, living through the Winter 
with light protection. 


The Bignonia Vine will literally 
cover everything in sight if left to 
roam where it pleases. It will send 
its tendrils through lattice work, and 
under eave troughs, and will actually 
pry them loose from the house, forc- 
ing the nails bodily from the wood. 
The vines become woody with age, and 
are prolific growers. They have an 
exceedingly long, tenacious root, and 
if cut or disturbed, will send out 


‘numerous shoots in every direction. 


There is a’sort of a flat tendril that 
clings to the side of a wall, eliminat- 
ing the need of any support. This 
vine is very floriferous and the dark 
red blooms, with an orange throat, are 
large and attractive. If one has a 
suitable place for the Bignonia, it will 
hold its own in any latitude, and will 
make a pleasing addition to any large 
grounds where there is plenty of room 
for its full development. 





Bird- lovers and nature students, 
especially those who are also musi- 
cians, have in store for them next 
month a rare treat in the form of an 
article entitled “Nature’s Music,” by 
a new contributor to THE FLOWER 
GROWER, whose home is in Wisconsin. 
The author is a musician by profes- 
sion and a nature student by predilec- 
tion; a rare combination, and one 
which has resulted in the production 
of a very interesting article. Birds 
are classified by note and their songs 
are shown in the form of written 
music. Incidentally my new-found 
friend is a lover of flowers and writes 
entertainingly about them. 
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Dutch Colonial House--Many Features: 


By THE ARCHITECTS’ SMALL HOUSE SERVICE BUREAU OF THE UNITED STATES, INC. 


a most practical and pleasing fea- 

ture of this five room home. It 
is a twelve-month-a-year porch. In 
Summer the casement windows can be 
swung open to catch the breeze from 
three directions. In Winter, if the 
porch has a south exposure, it will be 
warmed by the sun, even so, it is ad- 
visable to have the porch warmed by 
the heating plant. The sun room 
opens immediately into the living and 
dining rooms by means of glazed 


hee roomy sun porch will prove 


eee 


stairway and fireplace. The fireplace, 
topped by a wide wood mantel shelf, 
is so located that one chimney serves 
fireplace, range and furnace. 

The coat closet at the entrance 
serves as a convenient repository for 
wraps. The kitchen is planned to 
economize steps and to speed up house- 
keeping. Outside icing is provided. 
Bedrooms on the second floor offer 
cross ventilation and splendid closet 
space. A linen closet in the hall and 
painstaking planning of bathroom fix- 














Copyright 1924—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau—Home Plan No. 5A30 


French doors, thus giving additional 
width to the house. 

This home is a type which people 
invariably describe as homelike be- 
cause it has such an inviting, comfort- 
able atmosphere. Features that add 
charm to the exterior are the gambrel 
roof with wide dormers, front and 
back, and a handsome entrance door- 
way with two side benches. 

This home is of frame construction 
with sided exterior, shingle roof, 
brick base and brick chimney. Stock 
sizes of lumber, millwork and stand- 
ardized materials wherever possible 
are used. This eliminates waste in 
labor, materials and lowers building 
costs. 

Study of the plan will show how 
impressively the living room, dining 
room and sun porch open up into 
what really is one big room. The liv- 
ing room has two features—the open 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architect’s Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose selfaddressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 





tures provide features sometimes 


overlooked in small homes. 

As the house stands it contains 18,- 
000 cubic feet and should be built 
for approximately $5,500. This cost 
will be increased by using elaborate 
or expensive finish. It can be de- 
creased by using simple finish which 
will not affect the substantial con- 
struction. 


This house should be reasonable to 
build if you use simple materials and 
inexpensive equipment. The cost will 
depend upon what the house is made 
of and what you put into it. The cost 
will also be affected by the locality 
in which it is built. In certain cities 
costs are much higher than in others. 
Simple equipment will decrease the 
cost,—expensive equipment and ma- 
terials will increase the cost. 


The house has been planned to give 
you the advantage of all reasonable 
economies in construction; the use of 
stock materials; simple, yet sound 
methods of building. If your require- 
ments are not too high, the house 
should be inexpensive to build. 
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What You May Want 
To Know About Building 


Q—Is it safe to space studs for be. 


tions two fcet apart? aring parti. 
A—No. 
Q—We lack $2,000 to finish our house. 


the lot and building have cost us $5,000" far 


house is ready for plastering. What is the 
bis a the money . need to finish it? 
—Borrow on a first mortgage, 

banker will probably help ea Font 
be able to borrow from one of the lit 
insurance companies who make a x : 
cialty of loans on small houses. If you 
house is well located and well built aa 
if, above all, it has fine appearance with 
good planning, you can offer as security 
a property worth more than twice as 
much as the mortgage and you shoul 
get the most favorable rates. 


Q--I am a working man, and I would like to 
beat the rent game. I am told that a five room 
house will cost at least $5,000 and that igs more 
than I can swing. What is the most inexpensive 
plan to build from? 

A—Presumably you need two bed. 
rooms. You also need a living room 
and kitchen. We recommend that the 
kitchen be made large enough to take 


ee ea ae 
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a dining table and that you do not build 
a dining room. A dining room is the 
most inefficient room in the house, and if 
you are cutting down on nonessentials, 
this is the room to omit. A four room 
two story house will cost less than one 
of the bungalow type. 


Q—Does it do any good to paint shingles with 
creosote? How long does it last? 


A—A brush coat of creosote stain is 
not very effective. It will wash off ina 
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few seasons. The color is not permanent 
Better results are obtained if the 
shingles are dipped, but it is far more 
satisfactory to have them immer ed i 
creosote or other wood preservative ul 
der pressure. The whole shingle is thus 
made more durable. Some beautiful 
shingles are supplied to the market that 
have the preservative applied in this 
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way, and, in addition have the butts 
ready painted. 


Q—What are the important things about a 


in roof? ; 
sy al up the roof, remove chips, 
ete. Cover with rosin building paper. 
Paint the tin sheets before laying. Con- 
nect sheets to rooting by means of metal 
cleats—no nails through the sheets. 
Double lock the seams and sweat them 
full of solder. Don’t walk on the tin 
after it is laid without rubber soled 
shoes. Flash all intersections, wall, 
dormers, chimneys, ete. Don’t skimp! 


Get a good job. 


A Few Don’ts That 
Will Help Home Builders 


Suggested by the Architects’ Small Homes Serv- 
ice Bureau of the United States, Inc. 

ON’T kick about the cost for “ex- 
tras” if you order them. 

Don’t assume that the lowest bidder 
is always the most satisfactory. 

Don’t take anyone’s word about “lump 
sum” prices. Investigate before you 
eo change your mind after the 
house is half built. Changes cost money. 

Don’t give the builder his final pay- 
ment until his job is completely finished. 

Don’t expect solid gold door knobs 
when the allowance for all the hard- 
ware is only $50. 


BEFORE THE WAR AND NOW 


Don’t think because your neighbor’s 
house was built before the war at a ccst 
of $5,000, that you can duplicate it to- 
day at that price. Labor and materials 
have gone up since then. 

Don’t forget that holes and gaps left 
in your building contract will be filled 
in with extra expense to you unless you 
provide yourself with a foolproof build- 
ing contract before you begin even the 
smallest operation. 

Don’t expect your architect to do his 
work for nothing. His work on your 
house costs him money. He probably 
knows more about building houses than 
you do. Trust him and don’t deceive 
him as to what you really can afford to 
spend. 

Don’t think that the dream house you 
have in mind, or the plan you have par- 
tially decided upon is the one that will 
best fit gry property. Study your lot, 
your neighborhood, your street frontage 
and the types of homes surrounding. 

Don’t expect that your house won’t 
settle, the ceilings crack and the doors 
sag, if your house is not properly braced, 
framed and nailed. 

Don’t forget that four nails are more 
than twice as good as two, and are better 
insurance against sagging doors, cracked 
ceilings, warping woodwork. 

Don’t forget that your local dealers, 
contractors and supply men are equipped 
to give you great help and valuable in- 
formation. Their reputations are at 
stake. Most of these men consider their 
reputations far more important than the 
materials they supply. 


A QUICK WAY TO WRECK YOUR PURSE 

Don’t make the mistake of building 
from sketchy plans, or no plans at all. 
Nothing is more expensive than rule- 
of-thumb planning, or hit and miss build- 
ing. Railroads cannot operate trains 
without time tables. There is no quicker 
way to wreck your purse than building 
without an accurate buying ana building 
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schedule. This means carefully prepared 
plans that are complete in every respect. 

Don’t forget that even though building 
prices vary in different localities, de- 
pending upon local market conditions, 
that the cost of your home will be high 
or low, depending largely upon what 
you select in equipment and materials. 
Expensive equipment increases cost— 
whereas, inexpensive equipment de- 
creases cost, without affecting neces- 
wr the comfort and durability of your 
ome. 





Weakness is not Goodness 


There is nothing ever wrong with abil- 
ity, ambition, achievement; but they can 
easily be wronged by being used to bad 
ends. In this country we are through 
condemning these qualities; we are seek- 
ing to harness them to useful ends. To 
be good is not enough; a man must be 
good for something; unfortunately we 
have often mistaken weakness for good- 
ness, because it is harmless and brain- 
less. Even goodness is not good unless 
it is good. for something. We are prov- 
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ing that ability and ambition have better 
outlets in service. The most radical and 
the most conservative thing we know is 
service—not a thin idealistic cobweb of 
sentiment, but an actual delivery of the 
godds. Service is not a word; it is a 
work. No longer do party platforms 
answer the demand for service; only 
party performance can do that.—Henry 
Ford. 





Rhododendron (Azalea) viscosum is 
a common plant in the swamps of south- 
ern New England where it is known as 
the Swamp Honeysuckle. The pure 
white clammy flowers which continue to 
open during several weeks are hidden 
by the new shoots of the year which are 
often fully grown before the first flow- 
ers open, and the great value of this 
Azalea is found in the fragrance of the 
flowers which makes the neighborhood 
of an Azalea swamp delightful. Al- 
though it grows naturally in swamps, 
this Azalea grows equally well trans- 
ferred to a garden border or to a hill- 
side.—Arnold Arboretum Bulletin. 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND HIS BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 


The Florists Telegraph Delivery people certainly have “done 
themselves proud” in the floral offerings which they sent to the 
President on his fifty-second birthday, July 4, 1924, in the shape of 
a floral Liberty Bell and a giant basket of flowers. 

This is probably one of the best outdoor photographs of Presi- 


dent Coolidge ever made. 


Gladiolus growers will be pleased to note that their favorite 


is given a prominent place in the make-up of the giant basket. 
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Notes on My Garden Irises 


BY FRANKLIN B. MEAD, (Indiana) 


exceptionally difficult one for 

hardy plants and shrubs but not- 
withstanding this I met with no total 
losses of any variety of Iris, with 
the exception of Ricardii. Although 
the main rhizomes of certain other 
varieties perished, fortunately the 
side shoots survived. Ones found in 


‘o- Winter of 1923-24 was an 


splendid in artificial light. I discov- 
ered Dom Pable, another Denis vari- 
ety, to be an effective flower in the 
garden, somewhat similiar to this va- 
riety but deeper in tone. Avalon 
was in splendid form, a deeper tone of 
mauve than Mlle. Schwartz, tall, free 
blooming, of fine carriage, substance 
and form. 





Irises in the garden of Franklin B. Mead 
From left to right: Mlle. Schwartz, Quaker Lady, Avalon, Isoline and Wyomissing 


this way to be tender were Miss Cavell, 
Miss Wilmott, which had come throuzh 
all previous Winters, and Blanc 
Bleute! All of the Ricardii Hybrids 
came through in good shape. Just 
as the buds were reaching final de- 
velopment a severe frost and a freeze 
played havoc with the bloom of most 
gardens in this district but my fa- 
vored garden escaped almost entirely 
and a splendid season was enjoyed. 
As many of the newer varieties were 
to be seen in quantity, final judgment 
could be made as to their ultimate 
garden value. 

The outstanding variety was Am- 
bassadeur, which I would rate at the 
top, 9.5, for its all-round excellent 
qualities. As Mr. Sturtevant, whom I 
had the privilege of having with me 
for several days, well put it, he would 
not change this variety in any respect. 
Pallida Dalmatica, as might be ex- 
pected, came in for second honors at 
9.3 with Mme. Durrand and Avalon 
closely following with probably the 
former for preference. Mad. Durrand 
is an outstanding variety of height, 
size, substance and marvelous color 
and is the favorite of many above all 
varieties. It is an iridescent flower of 
bronze with a trace of lavender and 
the falls are pinkish, purplish laven- 
der with some bronze. Indoors it is 
unsurpassed as a cut flower and is 


In the next-group of outstanding 
varieties may be classed the follow- 
ing: Mlle. Schwartz, Lady Foster, 
Angelo, Ann Page, Mme. Gaudichau, 
Aleazar, Lent A. Williamson, Asia, 
Queen Caterina, Ballerine, Prospero, 
Isoline, Mother of Pearl, Magnifica, 
Medrano, Hermione, and Speed. Of 
these the preference should perhaps 
be given to Ballerine, which will un- 
questionably take a leading position 
among all Irises. Its size, color, car- 
riage and form make it a top-notcher, 
not only as an exhibition flower but 
for garden effect in the mass, either 
associated with other Irises or alone 
against green shrubbery, in which 
latter position its color shadings are 
very appealing. Prospero, with its 
color tones of violet-purple; Magnifica, 
spectacular in size and color; Speed, 
which is similar to the Dominion 
seedling Yeoman, was a _ beautiful 
clear-toned flower of lavender-blue 
with blue-purple falls; Hermione, the 
most fragrant of all Irises, was at- 
tractive; and Angelo, fully as large 
as Magnifica, was splendid as was 
Ann Page and the rest just named. 

To be classed practically with the 
foregoing, Regan, similar in type to 
Mme. Gaudichau, should also be men- 
tioned. Leverrier was fine and showy 
as was Miss Sturtevant’s Ensign, 
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which is a similar and Possibly 
perior flower. o 

Among the intermediates Sojg 
was striking. It is a flower of fin 
texture, substance and form and its 
glowing yellow tones rival those of 
Shekinah. Surprising to say, jt Mb 
more substance than ‘most of th 
earlier Irises. Sir Arthur Hort’ 
Miranda is practically an intermediate 
and, for height, texture, subste 
form, and free-blooming quality, jt 
should be placed at the head of its 
class. Deeper in tone than Soledad 
Yellow Hammer, too, appears to have 
a place in the front rank of the jp. 
termediates. 

Seminole, Opera and the new Jm. 
perator of Cayeux and LaClere, are 
an interesting trio, with the brighter 
Seminole for first choice. With its 
yellow beard and brighter color jt 
seems to be superior to Opera gl. 
though Opera will have its place along 
with Seminole as it is somewhat dif. 
ferent in tone. Imperator was some. 
what similar to Seminole but not quite 
as bright and without the attractive 
orange beard of Seminole. 

Kashmir White was in _ splendid 
form and ranks high among Irises but 
it will be outclassed by the Mohr seed- 
ling, Argentina, which also far out- 
classes the less hardy Miss Cavell, 
Argentina is a tall, iridescent white 
with a fine yellowish glow. It igs 
large flower of splendid substance, 
Curiously enough, Mr. Mitchell ad. 
vises that this variety does not do 
as well in California as it appears to 
do in the East. 











Iris—Mme. Durand 


The following varieties, seen in the 
mass, deserve a first rank as general 
garden varieties: Azure, Dora Long- 
den, Cretonne, Drake, E. H. Jenkins, 
Mrs. Cowley, Roseway, Arlequin, 
Ochracea-Coerulea, Corrida, Mady 
Carriere, Wyomissing, Windham, Her 
Majesty, and Demure. Azure ‘at 
outclasses Perfection; seen in the 
mass at sunset it is one of the most 
beautiful of Irises. The honey and 
magenta tones of Dora Longden are 
appealing and it is fine in contrast 
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i ibassadeur, which looked 
wi rising above the orange 
Hemerocallis Dumortieri. The almost 
sky-blue tones of Drake, which is 
somewhat similar to Pallida Dalmatica 
put different - effect, are among the 

in the garden. 
cme "saad to be one of the 
most effective of all landscape vari- 
eties. Viewed as a Single flower it 
would be disappointing to the mere 
collector but in the mass its color 
tones are very striking. Early one 
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morning as I glanced across the gar- 
den from the window I noted Am- 
bassadeur and others in the fore- 
ground, Mlle. Schwartz, Souv. de 
Mme. Gaudichau, Alcazar, Ballerine 
and Lent A. Williamson in the middle 
ground, all of them in masses, and 
with these latter was a mass of deep 
rose which, from the distance, was 
more striking than anything. This 
was Roseway. Two or three masses 
elsewhere in the garden were also just 
as effective. 





Iris Cristata---(Crested Iris) 
BY RALPH W. SHREVE, (Ark.) 


only one of the Crested Irises 

which is common in America. 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
divides the one hundred seventy odd 
species of the genus Iris into ten 
sub-genera. The sub-genus Evansia 
(Crested Irises) is a small branch of 
the family but it contains some of 
our most beautiful Irises. The group 
gets its common name from the crest 
on the claw and lower part of the 
blade of the outer segments or falls. 
The Evansias are all of Asiatic origin 
except Iris Cristata and its near rel- 
ative Iris Lacustris. The latter is 
found around the Great Lakes. At 
present it is not in the trade so far 
as I can learn and is difficult to obtain 
even through exchange with Iris col- 
lectors. It is a small Iris and prob- 
ably does not take kindly to cultiva- 
tion. If anyone can tell the natural 
conditions of moisture, drainage, light 
or shade, soil texture and soil acidity 
under which it thrives, I am sure 
his fellow Iris growers would greatly 
appreciate it. 


[= Cristata’ (Crested Iris) is the 


Iris Cristata grows in the moun- 
tains of the Southeastern half of the 
United States. The plant is dwarf, 
from four to twelve inches high; 
rhizome slender, creeping here and 
there, tuberous thickened; leaves 
lanceolate, from one-quarter to one 
inch wide, thin, light green. There 
is no evident stem but the perianth 
tube is much elongated so the flowers 
appear to be on stems two to six 
inches long. The flowers are “blue”, 
rarely white; crest yellow, dotted 
orange or brown, and immediately 
around the crest is a dark blue or 
violet blotch. The flowers which ap- 
pear in April or May last only one 
or two days but as each stem bears 
two or three, a clump will bloom up- 
wards of two weeks. The fragrance 
is delicate quite like that of some 
Roses. Under favorable conditions 
seeds are freely produced. The seed 
capsules are triangular not over one 
inch long and two-thirds as thick. 
Gray’s Botany says the capsules are 
sharply triangular, but the local form 
has. obtusely triangular capsules. 


Seeds should be planted as soon as 
ripe, else they will be slow sprouting 





if at all. Seeds give rise to interest- 
ing color variations; also variations 
in size. I remember finding on one 
hillside three clumps each probably 
starting as a‘single seedling plant. 
The blooming time was past, but one 
plant had grassy leaves very narrow 
and not over six inches long, while 
not over six feet away another clump 
had leaves unusually broad and a foot 
long. The third clump was _ inter- 
mediate and about what we usually 
find. The soil, exposure, and mois- 
ture of all three clumps was appar- 
ently the same. 


N THE Ozark Mountains here in 

Northwestern Arkansas, with an 
elevation of 1000 to 1700 feet, Iris 
Cristata grows usually on north hill- 
sides and almost always a mountain 
stream flows at the foot of the hill. 
No stream, usually no Iris. The hills 
were once well wooded and the Iris 
grows in deep shade, light shade, or 
even full sunshine. The soil is gravel 
and leafmold mixed; with often a thin 
yellow clay subsoil. The rhizomes 
creep along the surface just under 
the leaves and mold, but the roots go 
deep down to the subsoil. The gravel 
and leaf mold seems to hold enough 
moisture to keep the plants green 
through severe droughts. The roots 
are very fine and strong and it is no 
easy matter to lift matted clumps from 
the mass of rocks, gravel and tree 
roots where they grow in Nature. 

About February, in our climate, 
the fibrous roots begin to put out 
new tender white feeding branches, 
and at the thickened nodes of the 
creeping rhizomes new roots start, 
and the buds wake to new life. Then 
is the best time to transplant. I would 
no more think of transplanting this 
Iris in Summer than I would of trans- 
planting a tree at the same time. The 
plant will be in full leaf,—the new 
growth half grown. No matter how 
carefully we work, the roots will be 
mostly destroyed and nine times out 
of ten the plant will die. Yet I un- 
derstand in England it is transplanted 
after flowering. I have only to say I 
can’t do it. The plant grows steadily 
from Spring to frost and has no mid- 
summer resting time as many Irises 
have. The plant is dormant after 
frost and can be transplanted then, 
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but it will be subject to all the rigors 
of Winter, unestablished so I prefer 
Spring planting—even up to April 
will do. 

This far south shade is needed, 
along with plenty of moisture and 
good drainage. During active growth 
in Spring we may find water trick- 
ling over the rhizomes but not for 
long periods, and a heavy wet soil will 
not do. But some water in the sub- 
soil, enough for growth; is required 
for good growth and bloom. A good 
loam soil mixed with gravel and leaf 
mold possibly in a slightly raised bed 
or on a hillside is best. Farther north 
shade is not so necessary and may 
be harmful. I find a correspondent 
in the north plants on a “warm sunny 
south slope.” Now a sunny south 
slope here is not warm but blistering, 
so that makes a difference. The plant 
is hardy as far north as New England 
and if properly planted grows well 
in California. It seems to be not par- 
ticular as to soil so long as other 
things are satisfactory, for I find it 
in flint (chert) gravel soil; soil from 
broken down limestone; and on sand- 
stone hillsides. If conditions are 
right it spreads rapidly and soon needs 
thinning out, a slow process as the 
rhizomes are much interlaced. 


The flowers are mostly in varying 
“blues” from darkest to light and on 
to white or pearl white. These light 
ones have a cream colored crest and 
the darker blotch is pale blue. Mrs. 
Wilder in her most excellent book on 
rock gardening tells of her joy of re- 
ceiving a plant of white crested Iris 
inscribed “to revive your faith in 
prayer.” Indeed there is something 
heavenly in the aspect of this delicate 
flower upholding its face to the sky. 
But I, a mere man, cannot but see as 
much beauty in the darkest blue and 
gold ones. I have had reports of a 
yellow flowered Cristata here in the 
mountains but can never find just 
where it was supposed to be seen. 

As man is seldom satisfied with 
what he finds; I suppose some day the 
plant breeder will take this Iris, reg- 
ister its color variations, and start 
selecting the largest flowered forms 
until we have a great over-grown 
freak. But whatever is done with it 
nothing could add any graceful charm 
to Iris Cristata, one of our most beau- 
tiful spring flowers. 





Additional interesting notes are 
promised us by Brother Shreve from 
that interesting section, the Ozark 
Mountains in Northwestern Arkansas. 
He reports that his section is unusu- 
ally rich in woody plants, many of 
them remnants or vestiges of former 
abundant forms; and that representa- 
tives of the Arnold Arboretum have ex- 
plored the region extensively. He re- 
ports further that on the southern 
slopes of the mountains in sunny coves 
are found forms which commonly 
grow only in the far Southwest, while 
on the opposite side of the mountains, 
are found many Northern forms. 
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Late Spring and Summer in the Sand Dunes 
BY C. H. ROBINSON 


EAR of the Editor’s “blue pen- 

cil’, should the contribution be 

too long for available space, 

caused the writer to leave out 
of the article published in the July 
issue of this magazine, a number of 
the Dune flowers which in ordinary 
seasons would have bloomed earlier 
than the latter part of June, and some 
of the more conspicuous of these will 
be noted here. 


During the latter part of May and 
early in June the bench above the 
storm-waveline on nearly the whole of 
the twenty-five miles of the bathing 
beach is whitened by the bloom of the 
Sand Cherry, (Prunus pumila), which 
is one of the few shrubs to maintain a 
vigorous growth in spite of the storm- 
swept location and the encroaching 
sand. It is a branching, vigorous, 
dwarfish shrub never more than a few 
feet in height; the roots so far below 
the surface as to give the appearance 
of a clump of switches stuck in the 
sand; but the switches bloom and bear 
fruit from the topmost twig down to 
the sand; and when in full bloom each 
switch looks like a lady’s dress did a 
decade or more ago, with buttons up 
the back. The blossoms are larger 
than those of any other wild Cherry, 

















Pitcher Plant (Sarracenia purpurea) 


but have the same odor. The fruit 
has a milder Cherry taste and is much 
larger than borne by any others of 
the family, and is quite pleasant. 


Covering many spots of otherwise 
bare sand, on the hills, we find the 
Partridge-berry, (Mitchella repens), 
sometimes given other names; a most 
beautiful, trailing vine with rounded, 
opposite, white-veined leaves along a 
creeping stem which itself takes root 
every few inches. The leaves are 
evergreen, or rather many of them are 
bronze-colored in the Winter. In May 
two beautiful, four-parted, bell-shaped 
flowers terminate each branchlet.. 
They are downy-white within, and 
pinkish and smooth on the outside; 
and have a fragrance similar to that 
of the Water Lily. A double red berry 
replaces the flowers in the Fall, and 
these remain on during most of the 
Winter. 





At least two, and I think more, va- 
rieties of the Pholx bloom abundantly 
over the whole region. The earliest 
to bloom is the Purple Phlox, (Phlox 
divaricata), and is confined to the 
marshy woods. Its stem is nine to 
eighteen inches high and spreading or 
ascending; the leaves opposite, oblong 
or lance-oblong; the flowers large, a 
pale lilac-purple, in a loose, spreading 











Lupine (Lupinus perennis) 


cluster. 


til with a three-lobed style. 


Later, on the higher grounds, we 
have the Wild Sweet William (P. 
maculata), of the same family, which 
are pink in color and give a glow to 
the hilly slopes and open woods. 


In some localities also, is the Downy 
Phlox, (P. pilosa). Its leaves and 
stem are covered with fine, downy 
hairs; the sharply-pointed calyx is 
also hairy and sticky. The plant is a 
foot or more high, and the leaves 
rather closely alternated on the stem. 


ie A VERY few spots at the edges 
of boggy woods, we find one of the 
oddest and most interesting flowers 
of the Dunes, the Pitcher Plant, (Sar- 
racenia purpurea), with several other 


The calyx has five slender 
teeth; the corolla a -five-parted border, 
salver-shaped with a long tube. There 
are five stamens, unequally inserted 
in the tube of the corolla, and one pis- 





White Trillium (Trillium Grandiflorum) 
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local names. Few of our 

so little known, even to oven tan 
flowers; but it is one of the most sy 
teresting of the whole region, This 
ignorance is probably because of its 
habitat—the depths of boggy thick 
ets which are without real goi] or ‘ 
least have no sub-soil, the surface Me % 
ing simply a mat of decayed Weeds 
marsh grass and roots; it has many 
weak spots into which the unwary aa 
itor may sink to depths unknown 
Still, flower lovers who “love not 
wisely but too well,” have found the 
haunts of the Pitcher Plants, and haye 
bodily removed so many of them to 
dry gardens where they promptly die 
that they have become very rare, jp. 
deed. : 

The scape of the plant is naked: 
from one to three feet high, and with 
a single large flower at the top. The 
flower is maroon-red in color and 
nodding. The calyx has five colored 
sepals with three brachlets at their 
bases; the corolla is of five paddle 
shaped petals which loosely clasp a 
greenish-yellow style about the size of 
a golf ball. There are several stg- 
mens, and one pistil which expands at 
the summit into a petal-like, umbrella- 
shaped body with five small, hooked 
stigmas. 

It is the leaves, however, and their 
strange functions, which are the most 
curious and interesting. They are 
evergreen, thick, and tough, are green 
or green with red stripes, (occasionally 
the whole leaf is dark red) and twenty 
or more leaves may radiate from the 
root; each leaf is a small pitcher, 
standing nearly erect and with the 
mouth open ready for business, re- 


minding one of the old poem: “Will 
you walk into my parlor? said the 
spider to the fly,” for these queer 
leaves are expert trappers of flies and 
small insects. Just inside the mouth 
of the pitcher a sticky, sweetish sub- 
stance is exuded and below this the 
surface is exceedingly smooth; down 
this the unfortunate fly toboggans 
into half an ounce or more of water; 
is drowned, decays, and is digested by 
the plant. I have found dozens of it 
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in one of these small cisterns. 
inside, the fly is trapped, for 
projecting obliquely downward, - 
many small, hair-like yng tana 
like the wires in a rat trap,—throug 
which it may not ascend to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. 








Nodding Trillium (T. Cernuum) 


The only other insectivorous plant 
I have found in the Dunes is the 
Broad-Leafed Sundew, (Drosera 
rotundifolia), which is a midsummer 
bloomer, and I have not found it in 
bloom, as it is very rare. Our mem- 
per of the family is very different 
from the D. filiformis of the Atlantic 
and Eastern states. The leaves are 
covered with reddish gland-bearing 
bristles which exude drops of clear, 
glutinous, dew-like fluid, and these 
deceive the insects into alighting for 
a drink, and they are held fast by the 
bristles which clasp them closely ; then 
the leaf slowly folds around the victim 
and holds it in a death-clasp until it 
is decomposed and digested by the 
plant, when the leaf unfolds and is 
ready for the next. The flowers are 
small, white, and on one side of the 
raceme. They are not particularly at- 
tractive, and it is the carnivorous ac- 
tivities of the plant which arouse in- 
terest. 

The June issue of The National 
Geographic Magazine has more than 
twenty pages—illustrated with photos 
and colored plates—presenting the 
wonders of wild flower life. Among 
the wonders the almost human action 
of some, especially the carnivorous 
ones, is shown by the statement that 
an investigator pinned a live fly on 
a piece of cardboard, placed it half 
an inch from the leaf of a Sundew, 
and watched. In two hours the leaf 
succeeded in approaching the insect 
and had fastened its tentacles upon it. 


PERHAPS, the most plentiful and 
striking of the Dune flowers are 
the Blue Lupines, (Lupinus perennis), 
of which there are hundreds of acres 
in bloom at the time tnis is written. 
Patch after patch, often square rods 
in area, extended here and there, over 
the whole twenty-five miles of the 
Dune region, brightening the hills and 
flats, for they do not grow in the 
marsh meadows and wet woods. 

It is said the early botanists gave 
this flower its name—Lupus, a wolf, 
under a belief now exploded, that 
where this flower grew in large col- 
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onies, as is its habit, it so preyed 
upon the soil as to render it infertile 
for other plants. The stem of the 
Lupine is hairy and branching, and in 
favorable soil, reaches the height of 
twenty inches or two feet, half or 
more being the flower stalk. Its leaves 
have long, slender stems and are pal- 
matedly-rounded into seven to eleven 
narrow, saw-edged leaflets. The flow- 
ers are pea-like, and extend along a 
stout raceme which sometimes attains 
a foot in length. They are blue, usu- 
ally, (and dark at first), slowly fading 
to the end of a long blooming period 
of two or three weeks. The inside of 
each petal is of a lighter color and 
occasionally a plant is found in which 
the flowers all come out a pure white. 

This variety is perennial, and is not 
so injuriously affected by pseudo 
flower lovers who are now taking them 
away by the auto-load. 


Another of our flowers, plentiful 
in the wet woods and marshy thickets, 
is the Trillium; of which we have 
three varieties—the large flowered, 
(Trillium grandiflorum); the Nod- 
ding, (T. cernuum), and the Purple 
(T. erectum) or Wake Robin, all fa- 
voring similar localities, though the 
Nodding,—in some botanies (T. re- 
curvulatum),—I have found in but 
one marshy woods of but a few acres 
in area. The grandiflorum is many 
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tance below the flower,—in all the 
varieties; though they are shorter and 
more nearly round in the Nodding, 
and in this the petals of the flower 
are wavy and are re-curved like the 
petals of the Turk’s-cap or Wild Tiger 
Lily; and, in the Wake Robin the dark 
red petals never fully open and the 








Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


leaves of the plant are spotted like 
those of the Adder’s Tongue. The 
Painted Trillium (T. undulatum), I 
have never found in this region. 


The May Apple, (Podophyllum pel- 
tatum), is also plentiful here, where it 
both blooms and fruits, but it is so 





Spiderwort (Tradescantia Virginiana) 


times more plentiful, rivaling the Lu- 
pines for the beauty it lends to the 
marsh woods. It is a long bloomer, 
lasting two or three weeks, and finally 
the white flowers become a mild pink 
or purple near the end of its bloom. 
Some have insisted that there is a 
pink Trillium, but I have watched the 
transformation in color, and feel sure 
they change color when passing out 
of bloom. The stem is stout from a 
tuber-like rootstalk; the leaves are 
ovate ;—three in a whorl, a short dis- 


common throughout the whole country, 
that detail is unnecessary. 


Associated in locality and time of 
blooming is the Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
(Arisaema triphyllum), of which we 
have two varieties; one having a 
brown or dark stalk and with dark 
stripes—nearly black on the under 
side of the spathe; the other has a 
green stalk and these stripes are dark 
green or slightly brownish. Here 
these flowers are found only in marshy 
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woods, but in England I have seen 
. them on high hills of the Weald in 
Sussex, and in Coombs of the chalk 
downs. 


About the middle of June, or earlier 
in a favorable season, we have bloom- 
ing everywhere, the Spiderwort 
(Tradescantia Virginiana). The stem 
is hairy and sticky from one to three 
feet high. Leaves, alternate, parallel- 
veined, lance-linear, keeled, sheathed 
at the base and ten inches to twenty 





False Lily of the Valley (Canada May 


flower ) (Mianthemum Canadense) 


long. The flowers are showy, violet- 
blue, borne in terminal or auxiliary 
clusters with leaf-like brachts; pedi- 
cels slender with long white hairs. 
The three deeply blue petals are large, 
obtuse, and hairy; sepals are three; 
stamens six, filaments violet and 
bearded; anthers a brilliant orange; 
pistil, ovary oblong, three-celled; 
style threadlike; stigma capitate. 

I have also found a few of the Day 
Flower (Commelina communis) as de- 
scribed in Reed’s “Wild Flower 
Guide,” which are much like the T. 
Vir. except that the two upper petals 
are blue, large and rounded, while the 
lower one is tiny and nearly colorless. 

Occasionally I have found a stem of 
Spiderwort bearing flowers exactly 
similar to the first above described, 
but the petals were a reddish purple 
and I am at a loss to know if this is 
a variety or a freak. 


Among the most plentiful of the 
more than two hundred varieties of 
wild flowers to be found in this re- 
gion are four or more of the Solomon’s 
Seal family: the True Solomon’s Seal, 
(Polygonatum biflorum); The False 
Solomon’s Seal (Smilacina stellata) ; 
the Wild Spikenard, (S. racemosa) 
and the False Lily of the Valley, 
(Mianthemum canadense) or Canada 
Mayflower. 

In this region the True reaches the 
height of one to three feet, with ob- 
long, alternate leaves from the axils 
of which hang in pairs on slender 
peduncles, yellowish green, bell- 
shaped flowers, followed in the Fall 
by longish blue berries. The plant 
has a pleasing appearance and its 
graceful and leaning stem, in flower 
and fruit, is a decorative feature of 
our summer woods. There are two 
varieties, the tall and the dwarf, 
which differ little except in height, 
but the tall has been honored with a 
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separate botanical name, (P. gigan- 
It is said the common name 
is given the plant from the form of its 
root, growth each year leaving a scar 
which may be said to resemble a seal, 
but why the name of the wise king 
of Israel should be attached, I cannot 
conjecture, unless it be that Solomon 
is regarded as the earliest botanist 
and whose acquaintance with the flora 
of Palestine extended from “the Cedar 
of Lebanon to the Hyssop which grow- 
eth upon the wall.” 


The False bears some resemblance 
to the True, but it is much smaller; 
its leaves nearly clasp the stem and 
are long, narrow and lance-shaped; the 
half a dozen or so small white flowers 
at the top are inconspicuous as are 
ve few red berries which appear 
ater. 


Some botanists give the name of 
False Solomon’s Seal to what others 
call Wild Spikenard, (Smilacina race- 
mosa), though Reed’s “Wild Flower 
Guide,” describes the Spikenard un- 
der racemosa. This is the most im- 
posing of the family, and the most 
beautiful, if we except the False Lily 
of the Valley, and both have a delight- 
ful odor, when first in bloom. The 
Spikenard has a long, curving, zig- 
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Lily of the Valley is the Star 
(Trientalis Americana), a member 
the Primrose family. It is a dain 
little plant, sometimes called the Star’ 
Anemone. Its perennial rootstalk is 
longitudinal and throws up a single 
smooth stalk from three to eight 
inches high; at the top is a whorl of 
from five to ten smooth, lance-shaped 
light-green leaves, and above the 
whorl during May and June, is a goj. 
tary, (sometimes two), white, star. 
like flower on a delicate peduncle. The 
flower may have from six to eight pet- 
als, and is much like that of the Wild 
Strawberry. 


About the same time with the flow. 
ers last mentioned, the Wild Colum. 
bine, (Aquilegia canadensis), begins 
to bloom. Graceful in form and beay- 
tiful in bloom, it gives a dash of bril- 
liant red to the wet woods and high. 
est hills, for it is at home everywhere, 
In favorable localities, it grows much 
taller here than as stated in the bot- 
anies, reaching four feet. The stems 
are very branching; leaflets much 
lobed; the flowers are bright red— 
yellow within, and nodding on their 
very slender, threadlike peduncles, 
This makes them exceedingly difficult 
to photograph, as they are scarcely 














zag stem, with wavy leaves standing 
well away and ribbed longitudinally ; 
also a large cluster of small, white 
flowers at the top and a bunch of dark 
red and glossy berries in the Fall. It 
is a feature of our woods all Summer 
and Fall. 


The most charming of the family, 
however, is the False Lily of the Val- 
ley, (Mianthemum canadense), which 
carpets our low woods with its colo- 
nies by thousands. It is but three or 
four inches tall; the two (sometimes 
three) leaves resemble those of the 
Solomon’s Seal family, and the short 
stalk is crowned with a cluster of 
small, but beautiful white blossoms 
with. a delightful odor which scents 
the whole locality most pleasantly. 


Fy seggoe ies closely both in local- 
ity and time of bloom with the 


Wild Columbine (Aquilegia Canadensis) 


still, even for the hundredth of a sec- 
ond. The calyx is composed of five 
petal-like sepals, and the corolla of 
five petals in the form of hollow spurs 
which are red without and yellow 
within. There are numerous stamens 
and five pistils with slender styles. 
The flowers are very beautiful and 
justify the declaration of Emerson: 
“__A woodland walk, 
A quest of river Grapes, a mocking 
Thrush, 
A Wild Rose or rock-loving Columbine, 
Salve my worst wounds.” 
Here, however, they are “sand-loving.” 
A botanist says of the Columbine: 
“About the Columbine there is a dar- 
ing loveliness which stamps it on the 
memories even of those who are noi 
ordinarily minute observers;” yet last 
Sunday I heard a lady call out: “Oh, 
(Concluded on page 336) 
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Corn Borer in Dahlias 


I would greatly appreciate it if you 
would insert a brief note in your next 
issue, asking if any of your other 
readers throughout the country, espe- 
cially those in Western New York, 
have had or are having any trouble 
with the “corn-borers” in Dahlias. I 
have found several in mine, this eve- 
ning finding about five or six in fifty- 
four hills. In some cases I had to 
cut out stalks a foot high or more. 
They may be detected by the top of 
the shoot beginning to wilt. Inspec- 
tion will then disclose a small hole in 
the side and the worm will be found 
between this hole and the bottom, in 
some cases going clear to the ground. 
I also found two or three in the tops 
of some Hibiscus shoots. 

This section has had much trouble 
with these pests in corn; several men 
from the Bureau of Entomology hav- 
ing been stationed here for several 
years endeavoring to stamp out the 
“borers.” I am anxious to know 
whether this extending of the nui- 
sance into Dahlias is very wide-spread. 

H. W. B. 





Paraffine Coating of Dahlias 


Last Fall, at digging time, a number 
of different ways of coating Dahlias with 
paraffine were tried, and as a result it 
can be said, safely, that the idea is good 
and bad. When used as cool as possible, 
it is wonderful. When used hot, it is 
too hard to remove in the Spring. It 
sticks worre than wall paper. It is an 
easy matter to tell when the tempera- 
ture is right. Stick your finger in the 
melted paraffine; if the skin comes off, 
you can be sure it’s too hot. When the 
temperature is correct, it will be almost 
white when tubers or clumps are taken 
out of the paraffine. If too hot the 





coating will be colorless and look like 
a This is wrong—entirely too 
ot. 

Some clumps were divided and dipped 
in the pan of paraffine several times, al- 
lowing the tuber to cool between dips. 
They were in perfect condition when 
looked at March 1. Old King Tut had 
nothing on them. Some clumps were 
trimmed off, broken tubers and ends cut 
some, then dipped. These kept fine. 
Others were coated, using a brush coat- 
ing the tubers and keeping the paraffine 
away from necks and the stalk. This 
was also a success. The clumps that 
have long, thin tubers are surely saved 
by this method. Under ordinary storage 
they shrivel and are lost. By coating 
they go through the Winter without 
trouble. 

Pot roots were left in the pots and soil 
and plunged in the melted paraffine and 
again success. The paraffine closed the 
pores of the pot and cut off evaporation. 
The small pot roots were like a Dahlia 
judge’s head—solid ivory. Taken al- 
together, the idea has great possibilities, 
and it is up to the Dahlia growers to 
perfect it, particularly for those who 
have not the best storage conditions and 
to save valuable varieties. Next Fall 
try a few at least. 


CHARLES E. WALKER, (In Bulletin of 
The American Dahlia Society) 





Is Dahlia Kalif Weak? 


Dahlia Kalif is a strong grower in 
this vicinity, and produces an abun- 
dance of large flowers. Probably the 
stock in possession of the inquirer was 
diseased. 

I notice what is said about the 
tuber being “a fine, large one.” I re- 
move about two-thirds of the large 
tubers a day or two before planting, 
and dust the cut end with sulphur. 


L. E. MILLER, (Conn.) 





Statice 


BOUT nine years ago, Herbert 

Hardy, of Pacific Beach, San Diego, 
began specializing in Everlastings. 
After one year his crop was in good con- 
dition and in planning for its disposal 
he originated a small, compact and for- 
mal bouquet of assorted Immortelles that 
he called—“A French bouquet.” The 
principal flower was Statice Sinuata. 
This bouquet proved to be a good seller 
and Los Angeles and some Arizona towns 
were soon buying in quantities as well 
as San Diego. Not only was the bouquet 
selling but as a business it was attracting 
attention and soon others began to grow 
Everlastings, with this same business in 
mind. They realized there was a future 
for the little bouquet and the Everlasting 
flowers in general, for Mr. Hardy had 
a fine collection growing and had shown 
what could be done. 

At the end of four years there are four 
firms doing an exclusive business with 
Statice, and Immortelles and grasses and 
Mr. Hardy has given up his work and 
is only growing cut flowers in general. 
He is deserving of a royalty from these 
younger and more vigorous firms that 





have grown up, all the result of that 
little “French Bouquet,” and his ideas 
and industry, for Statice and its asso- 
ciates have become quite the fashion 
throughout California and a large part 
of the United States. 

Now, as to the Statice and its history: 
It is a seashore loving plant. The larger 
number of varieties come from the shores 
of the Mediterranean, Canary Islands, 
Russia, Cape of Good Hope and even 
Siberia. There is one variety on our 
bay and ocean shore, Statice—a peren- 
nial. It is abundant just south of Tent 
City, Coronado, on the marshy shores 
of National City and at Del Mar on the 
low shore land. 


Statice Sinuata is an annual varying 
in color—white and yellow and yellow 
shades, all shades of lavender and shades 
of pink are also developing. It will live 
for several years in a mild climate, but 
young plants produce the best flowers. 

Statice Latifolia, a perennial, an an- 
nual bloomer, will thrive in a cold cli- 
mate—flowers are lavender, and very fine 
and spray like and similar to Gypsophila 
paniculata and is a very attractive gar- 
nisher for any bouquet. 
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Statice Caspia, also a perennial—is 
one of the choicest of flowers. It blooms 
late in the Summer and early Fall—has 
beautiful sprays of tine white and lav- 
ender flowers and its foliage is so fine 
and dainty it might be called a blossom- 
ing lace Fern. As it dries it is soft and 
pliable, which is a great advantage. It 
is useful in all cut flower work. 


Statice Magnifica is a showy garden 
plant, perennial, with large sprays of 
rather dark lavender flowers and large 
bright green leaves. It is a free bloomer 
only in the Spring and early Summer 
and is very sensitive to cold. 

Statice Arborea and the Statice hy- 
brids are similar to S. Magnifica, but 
with better foliage, color and_ habit. 
These hybrids vary greatly in foliage, 
size of plants, size of flower heads and 
color, all are in shades of lavender and 
are lighter than Magnifica. They, too, 
object to cold weather. They are excel- 
lent plants, giving the right touch of 
color to the garden, useful in all garden 
planting as they are ever blooming. 

Statice Sinensis is a perennial and like 
a diminutive Sinuata, yellowish blooms 
in fine sprays, fading to white when ma- 
ture and dry. Very attractive but use- 
less except in combination with other 
Statice to give variety. 

Statice Tartarica is an excellent sort, 
prostrate in its habit of growth and use- 
ful in flower work combinations. It is 
now seldom seen in the market, but forty 
years ago it was imported to the United 
States in large quantities from Germany. 
It was packed in miniature bales and sold 
to florists to be used with fresh flowers. 

Statice Bonduelli is like a dainty bright 
yellow S. Sinuata, with stems that are 
fine and wire like. 

All Statices are grown from seed—but 
the seed is never shelled out, but held 
in the straw like flower. The real flower 
or corolla is very small and falls away 
in a day, and the hull or involucre re- 
mains, which is called the dried flower. 
The seed germinates and grows readily 
if planted in January and February 
when weather is moist and cooler, al- 
though it can be raised at other seasons, 
but requires more care. Statice can be 
shipped successfully when packed after 
it has been cut about two days, before it 
has become dry. Flowers should be gath- 
ered when in their prime, not when they 
are old, if they are to last well. All 
Statices hold their form indefinitely and 
their color for about a year. So it is 
a very excellent decorative material. 

All botanies and garden dictionaries 
list at least twenty varieties, but the sorts 
herein listed are the ones now in gen- 
eral cultivation in Southern California. 
There are about one hundred and twenty 
varieties scattered over the world. Some 
one should make a collection of the vari- 
eties for it would be very interesting, 
and might prove very profitable to the 
floral world. Careful culture and hy- 
bridizing will no doubt produce many 
new shades of color. Statice being a sea- 
shore plant, has been very successfully 
grown in San Diego and particularly 
near the sea in the light and sandy soils. 
The word Statice is from the Greek, 
meaning astringent. Its common name 
is Sea Lavender.—K. O. Sessions, (In 
California Garden) 





Recent subscribers who wish to se- 
cure bound volumes for 1922 and 1923 
will find them available at $2.50 each 
postage prepaid. Loose issues back 


to July 1922, 20c ea.; six or more at 
regular subscription rate. 





















































































E are told somewhere in the 

Bible, that book of all beauty 

and wisdom, that there are 
those, “Which have eyes, and see not; 
which have ears, and hear not.” This 
is often sadly true of the dwellers of 
our city streets. To them it would 
appear, that all Nature, save human 
and inhuman, lives in the country and 
it is there that you must go to see it. 
One of these people said to me one 
day when I pointed out the cunningly 
wrought nest of an Oriole in the big 
Elm at my home, 

“But we have no birds where I live 
except the English Sparrows and a 
few Robins.” 

Yet she lived in a neighborhood 
much like my own, with shade trees 
along the front and a garden and 
shrubbery at the back. It was eyes, 
untrained to catch the flutter of tiny 
wings and ears, untuned to hear their 
merry notes, that were missing, and 
not the birds. 


I, too, am a dweller of city streets 
with asphalt pavement wending its 
heated way along two sides of my 
modest home; with human neighbors 
on every lot; but, nevertheless, I have 
a tiny flower garden, (perhaps thirty 
by forty feet), with a big Maple tree 
on one side, three Elms and a Box- 
Elder on the other and a Cherry tree 
crouched down between. And I’ve 
shut my garden in by climbing Roses, 
and put a pool in the midst,—at least 
I pretend it’s a pool, it’s only a big 
crock on an old stump,—and then, 
oh borders and borders, all around and 
in the middle, of Irises and Roses 
and Lilies and Phlox and Daffodils, 
and all the sweet and wonderful plants 
that a person with a flower-loving 
temperament and a credulous disposi- 
tion might collect in eight years. 

Here it is my bird neighbors come 
to visit me and splash in my pool and 
carry off my worms; and, oh yes, per- 
haps, eat my Cherries. But then why 
should they not have a Cherry pie as 
well as the family next door? 


AST Winter a Cardinal, which is 
very common throughout this part 
of Kansas, and also resident, had his 
sleeping apartments in the Trumpet 
Vine at the back of the garden. Here 
he fought a daily battle with the 
Sparrows for a snug roosting place 
up next to the chicken house out of 
Winter’s chill blasts. We treated him 
so well in the matter of eliminating 
all stray cats and intimidating all 
neighborhood pet ones, that when 
Spring came he brought his bride and 
they began housekeeping in the Silver 
Moon Rose trellis. 
Mrs. Cardinal was really very up- 
pish on her arrival and seemed to 





Birds in My Garden 


BY CALLA MARTINDALE LEONARD, (So. Kas.) 


consider the whole garden and the 
landscape round-about as belonging 
to her, but when she found that I 
intended to stay on my own quar- 
ters,—the ground and the flower bor- 
ders thereof,—she learned to tolerate 
me and only to talk back occasionally 
when she thought I was approaching 
too near the precious nest. Every 
morning I hear her mate’s clear 
whistle and his cheerful prediction of 
a “Wet year, Wet year,” which is 
perhaps a warning to her to build 
safe and warm for the little family 
that is to be. 


A Wren box is also fastened to the 
Rose trellis and Jim and Jenny have 
surely carried enough sticks to fill it 
to the brim. It’s amusing to see them 
flying all zig-zag, carrying a stick 
twice their own length and carefully 
and craftily putting it end first into 
the small round hole of the box. 

They were very much perturbed at 
the advent of the Cardinals and 
scolded and fluttered about in a state 
of great agitation. The Cardinals, 
however, assumed a very superior air 
and paid small heed to Jim and Jenny 
and their demonstrations. It is evi- 
dent that they consider them socially 
inferior and do not expect to associate 
with them at all. 

These little Wrens are the most 
constant of singers. There is not an 
hour in the livelong day but you can 
hear their bubbling warble. They also 
consume an extraordinary amount of 
worms. I have watched them many 
times this Summer as they fed their 
nestlings and one day out of curiosity, 
I timed them. To my surprise I found 
that they carried an average of six 
worms every five minutes to the four 
little ones in the nest box. 

Some day when I’ve lots of time I 
am going to calculate how many 
pounds of worms those two little birds 
carried to their two nests full of 
babies this Summer. 


wr the Catbirds began to look 
for rooms in the Rose trellis, the 
Cardinals paid immediate attention. 
They did not approve of the new- 
comers at all. After several days of 
argument and disputation the Cat- 
birds were obliged to take the Dorothy 
— apartments across the gar- 
en. 

Since then Mr. Catbird takes great 
pleasure in standing on his front stoop 
and making cat-calls over in the gen- 
eral direction of the Cardinals’ house, 
or else balancing on the clothes line 
near by, he sings his finest and best, 
just to show them he did not care 
much anyway. He renders Grand 
Opera airs every day for the edifica- 
tion and gratification of his graceful 
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mate, evidently considerin is hi 
share in the home making ae 
His song almost stops during the b 

days of feeding the babies, but bein 
again before the arrival of the Second 
brood in July. When the cares of thig 
family take his attention his tunefy 
and sometimes mocking melody j 
heard no more. : 


The Brown Thrashers use the gar- 
den as a public park, bathing peach 
and hunting ground. They take ad. 
vantage of all it offers in the way of 
food and recreation, paying for the 
privileges with their song, which jg 
given at intervals throughout the 
whole day. Their nest this year wag 
in the smallest of the Elm trees ang 
their babies were fed, bathed and aq. 
monished in the protecting shelter of 
the garden and the Rose vines, 


The Wood Thrush, which is some 
times mistaken for a Brown Thrasher 
but may easily be identified by his 
shorter tail and trimmer build, is go 
beautiful and friendly that he endears 
himself to you more than any of the 
other birds. His song is one of the 
most thrilling and inspiring in bird 
land. 

He likes to work with me in the 
garden, coming down almost in reach 
of my hand as I am quietly digging or 
transplanting, eying me in the friend- 
liest sort of fashion. His nest lies 
high in the big Maple, and is built g9 
as to accommodate us with an excel- 
lent view of it, and its four blue eggs, 
from an upstairs window. 


Sh Robins are also very tame and 
will follow your hoe down the vege- 
table row, eager for the worms you 
may turn out for them. In the Fall 
after they begin to collect in flocks, 
I have counted as many as thirty or 
forty about the lawn where the water 
sprinkler was running. They build 
their nests of mud and twigs in the 
tall trees about the yard and often 
hatch three broods in a year. 


The Bronze Grackle and the Blue 
Jays also like to build in these tall 
trees, but they are only there on suf- 
ferance, as their constant quarrelling 
and noisy clatter is not to my taste. 
They also prevent the other birds 
from enjoying the trees and will even 
go so far as to rob and kill if it 
suits their pleasure or convenience. 

I very much fear that they will not 
leave except by the shotgun route. 
I have tried to get the good man of 
the house to climb the tree and wreck 
their homes, but he has eyed the job 
with much disfavor and put it off un- 
til tomorrow. 


Lying flat on a far outreaching 
bough of the big Elm, the Turtle 
Doves have laid together the few un- 
stable sticks which constitute their 
home. Here they will rear their two 
nestlings. Their second brood will, 
as likely as not, be brought up ina 
deserted Robin’s nest, the first nest, 
for obvious reasons, not having held 
together long enough for the second 
family. The little ones sit up very 
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straight and do not present 
ea sly and sprawling ae ager 
usually seen among the infants o 
pird land. These birds are very tame, 
allowing you to come close to them 
without showing any signs of — 
Every morning and evening their 
Jaintive cry can be heard; the minor 
note of bird songs. 


The Baltimore Orioles, so brilliant 


ical looking and with their 
aT contralto voices, are with us 
f every Summer. When Lady Balti- 
e more was looking for nesting material 
8 this Spring, it was suggested to the 
e littlest one in the family, the beautiful 
8 plan to hang out bits of yarn and 
d colored thread where the busy little 
1. lady might easily see it, and then 
vf maybe,—just maybe—when Fall came 
and the leaves were gone, that that 
very nest might be found. Their 
: lovely swinging cradles usually hang 
: far out on a leafy bough and are very 
: difficult to locate. 
The Orioles are more shy than many 
. other birds about coming down to the 
: ground for food and water. Some- 
; times I have turned the spray of the 
» garden hose up into the leafy branches 
h of the trees. The Orioles delight in 
‘ this and will spend the whole of a hot 
> afternoon frolicking in the water. 
d- 
. NE day last Summer I set my 
‘a endl of house Canaries out in the 
= garden for a bit of sunshine, and re- 
a tired to the back steps to see that no 
BB neighborhood cat ranged too near. 
Just imagine my excitement and de- 
nd light when a Goldfinch, all gorgeous 
e- in yellow and black, flew down from 
ou somewhere and began calmly eating 
‘all the seeds scattered about the edge of 
ks, the cage. I almost held my breath for 
or fear of frightening him away. Since 
ter then I have often wondered if there 
lild were not some affinity between that 
the golden bird of the hedges and thistles 
ten and my two tender ones of the house. 
I did not see the Goldfinch again 
ue that Summer, but this Spring a low 
tall trilling warble in the Cherry tree 
uf- brought me flying from my house- 
keeping and there he was again, his 
rs little black cap worn jauntily, his 
ds voice full of the joy of life. 
ven He spent several days flying about 
it the garden and I kept discreetly out 
; of sight, hoping he would locate with 
not me, but it was not quite to his taste. 
ute. The little nest cannot be far away 
1 of though, for I hear him often and 
reck sometimes see him flying by. I am 
job wondering, if next year, a big thistle, 
un- grown on the edge of a flower border 
would be any inducement for him to 
‘ live at my house. If I thought it 
_ would be, he should surely have it. 
un- Early in the morning and late in 
heir i the evening the Ruby-throated Hum- 
two ming Birds haunt the Columbines. I 
will, have never been hopeful enough to 
in a even look for their nest. 
nest, Later in the year Mr. Ruby-throat 
held takes a vacation, usually goes off down 
cond South and leaves Mrs. Ruby and the 
very children to shift for themselves as 
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best they can. Then it is she brings 
her family and lives in the Trumpet 
Vine at the back of the garden, until 
the cool winds of Autumn warn her 
that she too must take her children 
and fly away. 

Their whirring wings are often 
quiet at this time and they will sit 
long moments on the clothes line, 
preening their feathers to a more bril- 
liant sheen, or in quiet meditation look 
back over the happy days gone by. 


HE Flickers, the Red-heads and 

the Downys are the Woodpeckers 
that live close by. The Red-heads 
have a hole in the telephone post 
which disfigures my front parking. 
Their spluttering calls may be heard 
many times through the long summer 
days. They make a great fuss when 
feeding their babies, which, by the 
way, do not wear the red headgear 
of their parents, but the more modest 
black to match their gowns. Their 
white aprons are just as_ spotless 
though, and tied in a like fashion at 
the back. 


The Flicker, or Yellow Hammer, as 
he is sometimes called, walks as 
calmly about the lawn as he would 
climb his favorite Cottonwood tree. 
His noisy “rat-a-tat-tat” as he ham- 
mers a dead limb is as characteristic 
as his loud call of “wick-wick-wick.” 


The Downy, the smallest of our 
Woodpeckers, (about the size of an 
English Sparrow), is arrayed in black 
and white stripes and the usual wood- 
pecker red on the top of his head. 
He climbs up one limb after another 
in search of the tiny larvae of which 
he is so fond. He is sometimes con- 
fused with the Hairy Woodpecker who 
wears the same kind of clothes ex- 
actly, only several sizes larger. The 
Hairy is about the size of a Robin and 


- not quite so friendly in his disposi- 


tion. 


The Chick-a-dee, that happy little 
friend of everybody, stays with us the 
year round. Always curious and 
never shy he will follow you around 
the house like a dog, announcing some- 
times that “Spring’s here,” or else 
“Merrily singing his chick-a-dee.” 


Two little birds who live high in 
the tall trees are the Yellow Warbler 
and the Warbling Vireo. I have 
watched them many times with opera 
glasses from my upstairs window. 
These tiny little folks are never quiet 
and slip in and out among the 
branches far above the toils and cares 
of earth. 

The Yellow Warbler with his dainty 
little “sweet-sweet-sweet-sweet” builds 
his nest lower down in the shrubs and 
vines, and all too soon is his simple 
song forgotten. 

The Warbling Vireo is far more 
often heard than seen. His green 
coat and pale gray vest harmonize 
so perfectly with his surroundings 
that you are apt to mistake him for 
a fluttering Maple leaf. His tuneful 


warble which seems to end with a 
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question, he sings even through the 
hot days of August. 


Oe of the most interesting mem- 
bers of my garden family of birds 
has been a pair of Screech Owls and 
their young. Their nest was some- 
where about the barn at the back of 
the lot. Every evening at dark they 
flapped slowly down to the water and 
took a bath with a dignity that be- 
fittéd their station in life. 

Did you ever sleep at night far 
away from human habitation on a 
wind swept prairie, with the star 
spangled sky for your roof and the 
warm brown earth for your bed and 
the dying embers of a tiny camp fire 
at your feet; and then when the moon 
had slipped far down to the West, 
and the long shadows were wavering, 
hear far away, the long drawn wail of 
a coyote? Did you not feel a six- 
teenth century thrill of superstition 
and terror clutch at your heart along 
with your twentieth century common 
sense? This same feeling comes to 
you when in the lonely watches of the 
night, the weird notes of a Screech 
Owl sound quiveringly from the 
near-by trees.. A sound as fascinating 
as the bitter-sweet smell of a Chrysan- 
themum. 


It is said these birds mate for life 
and will nest for years at the same 
place if unmolested. They are also 
very useful in destroying mice, grass- 
hoppers, etc. But to many people, 
their uncanny cry is a good and suffi- 
cient reason for their extermination. 


Far above my garden and tall trees, 
darting about in the bright sunshine, 
aye the Chimney Swifts, sooty spots 
against a blue sky. Sometimes their 
faint twittering comes down to me, 
borne on a passing breeze. Where do 
they drink and where do they sleep, 
I ask myself, for they never seem to 
stop. | lal 


The Night Hawks may also be seen 
soaring high in the air above us, their 
white wing bars showing plainly to 
remind us that they are not Whip- 
poorwills. At twilight I can some- 
times hear the booming of their wings 
as they swoop down on some ill-fated 
insect. During the day you may come 
close to one of them sitting length- 
wise on a brown limb, or flattened 
out on a broad fence post. 


(Cy a clear morning I have heard 
the Meadow Lark’s glad call as he 
ventures nearer than usual to the 
busy city to tell us it is again “Spring- 
o-the-year.” And on a moonlight 
night, when the hush of sleep has 
fallen over the weary streets, I have 
heard a Mocking Bird, far to the 
South where the country begins, carol 
his wild and tender melody. 


To see the birds themselves is only 
a part of the enjoyment which is the 
lot of a bird lover; and although see- 
ing a new bird is ever sufficient to en- 
liven the dullest day, the interest and 
zest which it adds to all other related 
things is worth far more. 
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There are no dull hours or hot after- 
noons with sewing and mending to be 
done, for anything may happen within 
the vision of a wide window or porch 
swing, when your little feathered 
friends are busy about you with love- 
making or family cares. 

My kitchen windows face the gar- 
den and the bird pool and there is 
comedy there a-plenty and sometimes 
tragedy,—like the day the Blue Jay 
killed the baby Wren. 

Auto rides become an adventure 
where a new bird may be encountered 
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any minute, and every green tree and 
woodsy stream is a fairyland where 
new joys are just waiting for you to 
find them out. One cannot but feel 
all the thrill of real explorers and dis- 
coverers. 

Then the larger vision which is 
gained by taking interest and seeing 
beauty in God’s humblest creation, 
cannot help but give a quickened in- 
telligence to appreciate more deeply 
all the sublime and wonderful scenes 
which in all good time may be vouch- 
safed unto us. 





In the Woods During Spring Migration 


BY MILES L. PEELLE, (Ohio) 


ORTUNE favored the height of 
F tne migrating season this year by 

letting it fall on a Sunday, 
May 25, when another friend and I 
had the day to ourselves. The morn- 
ing and part of the afternoon was dis- 
appointing, for heavy clouds draped 
themselves over the sun. For that 
reason it made bird study at that 
time almost impossible, due to the 
cloud light, yet it was possible to dis- 
tinguish color in heavy undergrowth 
and thick leaved trees. 


We entered the woods at about 
eleven in the morning, taking with 
us a guide, glasses and a camera. Due 
to the fact that the sun did not come 
out until it was so low in the horizon 
as to make poor light for pictures, 
no snaps of several nests that were 
found were taken. 

It was virgin timber that we en- 
tered. Underfoot there was water 
and leaf ooz, above a solid mass of 
sapling undergrowth. Occasionally 
on the outskirts a large tree would 
clear a space around it for a few 
feet, leaving a place slightly better 
underfoot than that under the sap- 
lings. In one of these little tree clear- 
ings my friend called my attention 
to the moss on an ash tree trunk, 
where due to the extreme swampy 
nature of the ground, covered it to 
a height of almost four feet. It sur- 
rounded the whole trunk like a 
blanket. I remarked to my friend 
that all directions must be north if 
the moss grew on the north side of 
trees! 


Suddenly, standing there penned in 
from all sides by sapling undergrowth, 
we heard above our heads a squeaky 
noise like that of a rusty hinge. It 
was sharp and penetrating, coming 
directly from above our heads on the 
tree trunk. The trunk towered above 
twenty-five feet before it branched 
and near the first branch we caught 
sight of him. He was coming down 
head first peering first in one crack 
of bark then in another after bark 
insects. The little fellow was none 
other than the Black and White War- 
bler or sometimes called the Black and 
White Creeper. 

These Warblers are very contrasty 


in color. The arrow like heads of 
black on their breasts blend well with 
the white and black wings. At first 
sight a Warbler reminds one of a 
Downy Woodpecker without any red 
on his head, yet he is entirely dif- 
ferent from the Woodpecker family. 


IRING of observing him we 

searched the outer limbs above our 
heads. At first we saw nothing except 
the female Black and White, yet in 
a moment my friend was excitably 
whispering to me, “Look on the first 
limb to the right!” I did and observed 
a rather small bird, sluggish and lazy 
in appearance, apparently feeding like 
the Black and White. It was a Worm- 
Eating Warbler. The usual habit of 
the Worm-Eating Warbler is to stay 
near the ground, but this one seemed 
to enjoy feeding and peering about 
the limbs at quite a height. This 
was indeed a good find, although 
Worm-Eating Warblers were seen 
several times during the following 
days. 


In the top-most part of the Ash 
we caught sight of a flash of gold. It 
proved to be a Magnolia. In a few 
moments several were busily feeding. 
Although they are a common migrat- 
ing Warbler, seen every year in great 
numbers, the spectacle they made was 
a very pretty one, with yellow under 
parts streaked with black to an al- 
most coal dust whisker-like chin rest 
with white wing bars of large ex- 
tent and dashing black and white tail. 


We moved on across the woods, 
crossing swamps and covering several 
acres of timber. Nothing was noted 
except a few Magnolias, which seemed 
very common that day. My friend 
and I had traversed perhaps a half 
mile when we entered a clearing. We 
stopped short, as a flash of red dazzled 
us. The bird was a large fellow and 
seemed rather tame. It was the 
Scarlet Tanager, a sluggish, fat old 
fellow, yet so handsome that he 
seemed to delight in showing off his 
wings of black and dress of red. The 
female in her drab coat was nowhere 
to be seen. One soon tires of watch- 
ing the Scarlet Tanager, although 
it is a pleasant sight to first behold 
him, dressed so gaudily. He does not 
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possess the intricate detail, of eojp 
ing or movements. that so fascinates 
one in observing the Warblers. 

By this time the sun had come out 
and as the Scarlet Tanager flew aaa 
the red of his body seemed to turn to 
a sparkling color and his wings to 
blackish blue. A fence ran acme 
one corner of the clearing. About it 


blackberries were coming out in leaf q q 


We heard from that part a Merry 
warble which we recognized ag the 
Maryland Yellow Throat. We Sup. 
posed as we passed on that he was 
searching for a good nesting site. 
At THIS point the general trend of 

the woods changed from east to 
south-east. We followed a shallow 
spring creek for some distance, byt 
finally left its banks to enter, after 
climbing a short gulch, a grove of 
Oak timber. This grove was of up. 
usual interest for this section of the 
country. It covers perhaps twenty 
acres and lies on rolling land occasion. 
ally divided by a small stream. Its 
owners I judge are lovers of trees 
for other reasons than money haye 
let them mature into giants. Some 
of them have reached almost a hun- 
dred feet in height and five to six feet 
in diameter. 

The tract is divided in part by an 
old rail fence. Along it winds a 
wagon trail, following its winding 
curves over the slopes and _ small 
gullies. It is weather beaten and fast 
falling into decay. Elderberries and 
Blackberries fill into its cracks and 
corners, leaving but few rails visible. 

Perched on one of the rails we ob- 
served a Whippoorwill. Seeing us 
it flew a few feet further on in a soft 
awkward way, its wings beating the 
air with owl-like motion, while its 
body wobbled and turned in flight. 
When it alighted it seemed to bump 
onto the rail, scarcely using its feet, 
which are very weak and small. 


Our attention was then attracted 
to bird movement near a small creek. 
Climbing the rotting rail fence we 
entered another neck of the large 
grove, making our way towards the 
birds. They flew about unconcerned, 
yet we could not approach them within 
a hundred feet. They were in con- 
tinual motion, both female and male 
bobbing their tails mechanically. It 
was the Louisiana Water Thrush. 
Suddenly the male began to sing. It 
was a rapturous melody, beginning 
with a joyous trill-like series of notes, 
then reaching upwards in a cadenza 
to almost a paramount height. 

The afternoon had almost passed 
and the sun was low through the 
mighty Oaks, when the last faint trill 
ended and we passed on leaving the 
Water Thrushes to bob their tails and 
sing merrily to the evening sun. 

It had been a Sunday afternoon 
well spent and full contentment was 
felt by us as we shouldered our cam- 
eras and glasses, moving towards 
home, with full thankfulness that such 
a perfect Sunday had been given us 
during the height of season of bird 
flight. 
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Screech Owls Not Vicious 


AD with surprise the article 
] i eeech Owls, by Edward Auten, 
Jr., in the June number of THE 

GROWER. 
Pr. Auten mentions the “vicious 
nature” and “sinister reputation” of 
these birds. Song find no authorities 
ree with him. 
t Naltje Blancham in “Birds Worth 
Knowing” says: “Since their food 
consists mostly of small mammals that 
steal abroad at night to destroy the 
farmer’s crops, the Owls are among 
the most valuable of birds to the agri- 
rist.” 

oak M. Chapman in “Bird-Life” 
says: “We do not think of the Owls 
as being insectivorous birds, but Dr. 
A. K. Fisher tells us that of 225 
Screech Owls’ stomachs examined, 100 
contained insects. As 91 of the re- 
maining 125 contained mice, and poul- 
try was found in only one stomach, 
the farmer may well consider the 
Screech Owl a bird of good repute 
rather than of ill omen.” 

In “The Book of Birds,” published 
by the National Geographic Society, 
Henry W. Henshaw, formerly Chief 
of the United States Biological Sur- 
vey, says of the Screech Owl: “With 
the exception of the Burrowing Owl, 
it is probably the most insectivorous 
of the nocturnal birds of prey. It 
feeds also upon small mammals, birds, 


reptiles, batrachians, fish, spiders, 
crawfish and earthworms. Grass- 
hoppers, crickets, ground-dwelling 


beetles, and caterpillars are its favor- 
ites among insects, as are field mice 
among mammals, and Sparrows among 
birds. The Screech Owl should be en- 
couraged to stay near barns, as it will 
keep in check house mice and wood 
mice which frequent such places.” 

I trust that others among your 
readers have written to you in de- 
fense of the Screech Owl and that you 
will publish this vindicatiun. 


FRANCES HORROCKS 





The Starling 
By IRA R. AMOLE, (Penna.) 


I HAVE read the article in your 

June number on the Starling—and 
while I am no writer and a very busy 
man, I cannot refrain from writing a 
few lines against this newly intro- 
duced immigrant. We have given 
them a fair trial and cannot bear to 
see or hear anything good said about 
them. 

For a number of years we have 
maintained a bird sanctuary, and have 
come to the conclusion if we are to 
have our native song birds, we must 

Qeestroy the Starling. We put up 
plenty of boxes for all the birds that 
come, and any birds that will leave 
their neighbors alone after they have 
selected their home, are welcome to 
stay with us. 

_ The Starling is not of that kind. It 
1s tyrannical and quarrelsome. It will 
take the homes from other birds, de- 
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stroying their eggs or young birds, 
when there are many empty houses 
they could occupy. We have a house 
for Martins containing thirty-eight 
rooms, which are never all filled. Oc- 
casionally an English Sparrow will 
occupy a room, and even these pesky 
little nuisances will get along with the 
Martins, but not so with the Starlings. 
A pair of Starlings will keep fighting 
until they drive every Martin away. 
Last Spring a pair of Bluebirds se- 
lected a home which could not be used 
by the Starlings, as the opening was 
too small, but they kept fighting the 
Bluebirds until they left. 

The article mentions their eating 
the Clover-leaf weevil. We had a field 
badly infected with the weevil, and 
there are hundreds of Starlings 
around here, but have yet to see these 
birds eating the weevils. The Star- 
lings are increasing enormously in 
numbers, and I feel that the bird lov- 
ers and especially the farmers will 
wake up when it is too late, for they 
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are destroying our native song and 
insect-eating birds in great numbers, 
and to get rid of them is going to be 
a proposition, for when you start to 


‘destroy them, by shooting and other 


ways, they get as crafty as Foxes. 

I believe these birds will prove to 
be one of the greatest pests ever in- 
troduced into this country. If any 
one who thinks differently will take 
the Starlings from us, we will gladly 
accept their English Sparrows and 
count them Angels in comparison,— 
and I am not by any means taking 
the part of the English Sparrow, for 
we destroy them by every means pos- 
sible, and firmly believe they, too, 
should be wiped out of existence in 
this country. We have declared war 
on the Starling and have decided it 
must leave the borders of Roseside 
Gardens. 

Hurrah! for the birds of America, 
with their beautiful songs and eco- 
nomical worth,—against these squeaky 
tyrannical foreigners. 








The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 








I HAVE often wondered why more 
growers do not propagate and sell 
the Ostrich Fern, the ideal Fern for 
growing in damp, shady places and 
around porches and in such shady 
nooks as Ferns would be desired for. 

Unfortunately, the Ostrich Fern is 
not as common as many other vari- 
eties, and so it is usually overlooked 
on Fern-hunting expeditions by those 
who either do not know it or do not 
know its habitat. It is said to be only 
native to the Northern States, and 
may be found in moist places, usually 
in sandy bottoms adjacent to streams. 
It grows tall aud ctately, often reach- 
ing a height of five feet or more, re 
sembling somewhat the Cinnamon 
Fern, but it can be told from the 
latter by its more upright growth and 
by the form of the sterile fronds, the 
tips of which suddenly contract at the 
top, and by the absence of the tufts 
of rusty wool that are peculiar to the 
stem of the Cinnamon Fern. But it 
is the fertile fronds that best char- 
acterize the Ostrich Fern. These ap- 
pear in July and grow rapidly to a 
height of from twelve to eighteen 
inches, becoming blackish green in 
color, resembling those of the Sensi- 
tive Fern, the pinnae being much con- 
tracted and the leafy part tightly 
rolled around the seed-like sporangia. 
The fruit matures in August and 
while the tall, broad sterile fronds 
succumb to freezing, the fertile ones 
remain erect throughout the Winter, 
refusing to be broken down by any 
weight of snow. 

The Ostrich Fern stands transplant- 
ing safely, and makes a pleasing sight 
as contrasted with the unsightly, 
ragged Interrupted Fern, the sprawl- 


ing Cinnamon Fern, the fragile Spin- 
ulose Wood Fern, and others that 
most people bring home from the 
woods to disfigure a front yard or 
porch border that is worthy of better 
treatment. 


For the shaded rockery or densely 
shaded place where Ferns are desired, 
none can excel the old reliable Christ- 
mas Fern. The technical or scientific 
name of this beautiful Fern is so 
poetic that, while a jaw-breaker in ap- 
pearance, as it is written, Polystichum 
acrostichoides, when once learned, it 
is quite easily remembered. 


The Christmas Fern is probably the 
easiest Fern for the beginner in Fern 
study to become acquainted with. Its 
somewhat scythe-shaped pinnae, half 
halberd-shaped at the base and set al- 
ternately vu the rerhis or upper main 
stem makes identification easy. 

On account of its beauty and the 
demand made for it by florists at 
Christmas time, this truly evergreen 
Fern would soon become exterminated 
were it not for its unusual hardihood 
and great abundance, for it seems to 
be common everywhere in all dark, 
rocky places where Ferns are likely 
to be found. 


An enthusiastic poet has thus de- 
scribed its habitat: 


“When frost has clad the dripping cliffs 
With fluted columns, crystal clear, 
And, million-flaked, the feathery snow 
Has shrouded close the dying year; 

Beside the rock where’ere we turn, 
Behold there waves the Christmas 
Fern.” 


Of course, everyone who attempts 
to transfer Ferns should realize the 
importance of bringing also plenty— 
and that means a great quantity—of 
leaf-mold as a top dressing. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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“ Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“ He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by 
the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 





Strength Is Its Own Defense 


HAT Brother Johnston writes about scale on Apple 
W trees, in the Wayside Ramblings Department, this 
month, gives the Editor texts for several sermons, 

but he will be content with a few observations only. 


The headin of this article gives a clue to the theme; 
and it also explains why a good heavy top dressing of 
manure around Brother Johnston’s Apple trees puts the 
quietus on the scate. 


Did you ever notice that when you walk the streets 
“in fine fettle,” with plenty of “pep,” and with just a little 
flexibility to lean a little this way and that, to avoid 
traffic, that you can make pretty rapid progress? Did 
you ever notice further that some days when you are “out 
of sorts,” or “under the weather” perhaps, that when 
you walk the streets everybody seems to bump into you? 
Not very pertinent to the scale question you sav? Just 
wait and see. 


You surely have noticed that a real strong man does 


little fighting, and that a man who understands the law 
seldom needs to use it ‘'Thoix strength is their defense. 


Vo you think that these great United States of America 
are likely to be involved in war if we maintain a reason- 
able military and naval program? That depends on 
whether you are practical and demand preparedness, or 
whether you are impractical and believe in disarmament. 
But we won’t discuss that now. 


It is well known among breeders and growers in horti- 


culture, speaking broadly and generally, that the plant | 


of rugged constitution has little fear of insect pests or 
plant diseases, and they know from experience that pests 
and disease attack mostly the weax individuals. The well 
nourished and vigorous plant, man or animal seldom needs 
other defense than his or its ecwn strength. 


F COURSE THERE ARE EXCEPTIONS:—We could 
not ignore the potato bug, for instance,—but do not 
the exceptions prove the rule? 


Does not the above explain why Brother Johnston has 
found the scale to disappezr when his trees are wel! nour- 
ished. 

With a good command of English, an hour’s sermon 
could be preached, and a book could be written on this 
general subject. 
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No attempt is made in the above outline to give rea 
sons, either scientific or practical, as the Editor jg quite 
willing to let those do this who have had more experienes 
and are better grounded, both practically and Scientifical} 
These notes are only postulates and hints. y. 


, om as usual, the Editor cannot refrain, as is his wont, 
and as is his_ privilege, from drawing some usefy] 
lessons of life. Elbert Hubbard suggested that “the most 
of our troubles never happen,”— in short, they exist mostly 
in our imagination. But we need not be prepared to be. 
lieve that scale and other pests and troubles can be imag- 
ined or wished out of existence,—that is not the point. 
The point is that if we give our thought, and study 
and energy, mostly to productive and constructive work, 
much more may be accomplished than by fighting pests 
and disease as such. In short, we should fight these things 
chiefly by indirection, by building up a strong constitution 
for the plarts, for the animal, and for the individya}- 
which will cnable us to largely ignore, despise and forget 
disease and trouble. 
MADISON CoopER 





“Like Father, Like Son” 


HE monthly publication Public Affairs, has a car. 
toon by the great cartoonist, John M. Baer, which 
is worthy of careful consideration. 

Baer shows the father and son in four different situa- 
tions: . First on a picnic or camping trip, the father cutting 
down a tree and the son calling for more wood to build 
a fire, in the face of a forest reserve warning not to start 
fires or to destroy trees. The second is father and son on 
a hunting trip shooting birds and fishing on land which 
is posted against hunting and fishing. The third shows 
father and son speeding in an automobile with an eighteen 
mile speed limit sign by the roadside and the son advising 
father that there are no “cops” in sight. And the fourth 
shows father in the basement, pouring booze into a glass 
held by a corpulent friend and son speeding upstairs after 
another glass. 


Will future generations have respect for law and order? 
This question is a very pertinent one in view of the fact 
that children are taught and abetted by their parents to 
disobey laws which have been made to protect the citi- 
zenry of the land. Besides, the laws which have been 
made, represent the will of the great majority; and the 
great majority in this Great Republic should rule. Any 
man who does not obey the laws in spirit and to the letter 
is a criminal and ought to be punished as such. The fact 
that a man dves not agree with the law does not make the 
law wrong. 


But the great moral pointed out by this cartoon is that 
parents who have not sufficient self-respect, and who have 
not sufficient moral courage, and who have not sufficiently 
high ideals to teach their children by precept and ex- 
ample, to look upward and not downward, are disobeying 
a moral and spiritual law higher than any man-made law; 
and they will doubtless be punished just as certainly and 
just as effectually for such disobedience, as they would 
if arrested, fined or imprisoned, in accordance with mat- 


made laws. e . 


Just think it over, al] you parents, and don’t teach you 
children, either by example, by word, or by any influence 


whatever, that they should do otherwise than right. If § 


parents are not looked up to and respected, naturally chil- 
dren in their younger years have little guidance in moral 
and spiritual conduct. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Chemistry and Cultivation 


OMETHING over forty years ago, when the Editor 
S attended a village school, that particular district in 

which he was located, shcwed its enterprise and pro- 
gressive spirit by securing in some way, (can’t remember 
just how), an apparatus for experiments in chemistry. And 
although the Editor was too young to be in the chemistry 
class he took as great an interest in the experiments as 
those who were. One of the experiments was the mixing 
of two powders or materials together in a mortar and by 
putting pressure on them with the pestle they were made 
to explode, showing that chemical action or combination 
may be induced or hastened by compelling a close mixture 
of materials. So much for chemistry. 


Horticultural writers tell us that cultivation accom- 
plishes three purposes. It really does more than that, but 
let us consider the three: First, it kills the weeds or the 
foreign plants which are not wanted; second, it creates a 
mulch, preventing loss of soil moisture by evaporation; 
and third, it induces chemical action in the soil by a 
mechanical mixing of the elements thereof. It is this 
third process accomplished by cultivation in which we 
are interested, in study of chemistry and cultivation. 
While it seems rather foolish and unnecessary to us to 
run the cultivator through soil which is perhaps already 
pretty well loosened, and which has no weeds in it to kill, 
and where perhaps there is already sufficient soil moisture 
and no need of conserving same; yet the third reason 
for culitvation, increasing of the activity of chemical 
processes. is perhaps equally as “.nportant as the other 
two, even though we cannot understand just what takes 
place. 


Therefore, don’t hesitate to cultivate when there are 
no weeds in sight and when there is plenty of rainfall or 
irrigation to supply the soil moisture; because in addi- 
tion to inducing chemical action there is still a fourth 
goed reason for cultivation, and that is the exercise that 
it gives the man of sedentary pursuit who perhaps does 
not get enough physical activity otherwise. Don’t fail to 
cultivate, even when there is no apparent reason for it. 
There cannot be too much cultivation. I need not say a 
further good word for the wheel hoe or walking cultivator, 
but as a form of physical exercise there are few better, 
and speaking of chemical action, we might carry this 4 
bit further and speak of electrical action. 


The Editor was once surprised to see a man working in 
his garden barefoot. Whether it was to save shoes, or as 
a matter of keeping cool, or what, was not explained. 
Anyway it is suggested that the man who has sufficient 
hardihood to work barefoot in his garden will acquire a 
stere of electrical energy from the earth which is worth 
wiiie. And here is an opportunity for the man who is 
desirous of returning to a state of nature, and perhaps in 
bringing back some of his boyhood days. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Source of Strength 


Our strength grows out of our weakness. Not until we 
are pricked and stung and sorely shot at, awakens the in- 
dignation that arms itself with secret forces. A great 
man is always willing to be little. Whilst he sits on the 
cushion of advantages, he goes to sleep. When he is pushed 
tormented, defeated, he has a chance to learn something; 
he has been put on his wits, on his manhood; he has gained 
facts; learns his ignorance; is cured of the insanity of 
conceit; has got moderation and real skill—EMERSON, 
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The Human Animal Abhors a Change 


It seems strange at times to note how selfish, might 
we say, people are about their own personal interests 
and activities. For this reason the Editor feels the more 
justified in preaching balanced interests and balanced 
activities as occasion offers, and sometimes he feels it 
desirable to create the occasion. 

A subscriber has written that he thought at first that 
it was a mistake that home building was introduced into 
THE FLOWER GROWER;—that he wanted all for flowers. 
But he says that the plans in one number were so prac- 
tical that he read about them with a great deal of interest, 
and that as he is about to build a house it seems to make 
a great deal of difference to him about his interest in 
the matter. 

There you have it, and you have it straight. Whenever 
the Editor makes any changes in THE FLOWER GROWER, 
in its scope, or even in its mechanical details, objection 
immediately arises in the minds of some people. This 
opposition to change seems to be one of the rudimentary 
traits of human character. 

But perhaps it is better thus. If everybody wanted 
changes all the time human affairs would be in a state of 
chaos. These old-fashioned fellows who don’t want 
changes act as a sort of balance-wheel. 





“Doing Chores ” 


“The good old-fashioned job of doing ‘chores’ 
has saved many a man from wreck on the shoals 
of egotism. I doubt the possibility of properly 
educating any young man who has not at some 
time been forced to work with his hands.” 


Thus does H. W. Collingwood, Editor of The Rural New 
Yorker, and a man whose influence is perhaps greatest 
among agricultural editors, eulogize work for the young 
as a builder of character. It is surely a fact that the 
young who are not taught to work never learn much of 
anything worth while, generally speaking. And any par- 
ent who teaches the child that he is too good to work, and 
that he is created for some better job, is laboring under a 
serious delusion which has wrecked many lives. 

A person who feels above a lowly job is usually un- 
fitted for a better one. There are few exceptions to this 
rule. Pride in a common, dirty and disagreeable job well 


done is a factur in tho stabilizing of character which is not 
properly understood. 


MADISON COOPER 





Treasure 


And did you pass 
A Pansy while you walked 
With mind absorbed in thoughts 
of worldly gain; 

And did you cause 
That smiling face to droop? 


Ah! there are golds 
That give a finer joy 
Than minted coin; 
And velvets lavender and purple 
That surpass 
The draperies of palaces. 


So pause awhile and give, 
If but a hurried glance; 
For Pansies know. 
OscaR E. JENSEN 
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Waste Garden Materials as Manure 


N ANOTHER page this month, Brother Shreve makes 
QO some statements about the use of garbage and com- 

post for manure, and what he says is worthy of 
careful attention. If it is a fact that garbage and com- 
post will cause plant diseases, which will remain in soil 
for long periods, it is a good thing to know and avoid. 
On the other hand, if what Brother Shreve says is a 
fact, it makes the more difficult, the keeping up of the 
humus content of garden soils. 

Many writers recommend the burning of waste ma- 
terials from the garden, but they don’t tell us how to do 
the burning. As most of these materials accumulate 
during the Fall of the year when conditions of high 
humidity generally prevail, and when consequently it is 
difficult to get garden wastes sufficiently dry to burn, 
it is more than probable that the very people who recom- 
mend the burning of garden wastes do not practice what 
they preach. 

We ail understand that fire is purifying in its effect 
and burning of materials which are infected is a good way 
to dispose of infection; but it is wrong to imagine trouble 
where no trouble exists, and the purpose of this little 
sketch is to call attention to the matter, and ask for 
definite statements and even theoretical suggestions. Such 
a probiem as this cannot be definitely settled except by 
a record of actual results or experiments, covering a long 
period of years. It is all right to theorize,—either pro 
or con,—but theory settles nothing, in the absence of ex- 
periments or practical experience to substantiate or dis- 
prove the theory. 


N CONSIDERING this matter we may well leave gar- 

bage out of the consideration, as few people, if any, use 
garbage as manure, and we may confine our discussion to 
the use of compost, consisting perhaps of a mixture of 
stable manure, garden refuse in the form of weeds, clip- 
pings from various plants, perhaps clippings from the 
lawn, potato tops, Gladiolus tops, or any other material 
which is a waste or refuse in gardening operations. The 
question is: Do such materials, put into a pile and kept 
wet, and perhaps mixed with soil, bone meal, acid phos- 
phate, ground limestone, wood ashes, etc., and after rotting 
for a year or more and then when used as manure or 
fertilizer in connection with the growing of garden crops, 
create a disease hazard which we should avoid? In the 


absence of proof to the contrary the Duivor must take 
tha peoitices: that ue 1S “from Missouri”, and would like 


to be shown, and at the same time, for the purpose of 
discussion, he takes the practical position that materials 
composted as suggested are useful and that they create 
no special hazard. Furthermore, if such materials are 
not composted and used as manure, but left lying around 
the garden to scatter weed seeds, invite the eggs of insect 
pests, etc., are they not much more of a hazard than if 
composted? The Editor’s preference is certainly for the 
compost. 


[? is safe to say that in about nine gardens out of ten, 

after the month of July has passed, yes, we may say 
after the month of June has passed, that little cultivation 
is done, and that many weeds grow up to mature their 
seeds. Many of these weeds scatter their seeds abundantly 
and many of them are broken down by the wind and 
become a breeding place for insect pests. Then too, 
in harvesting crops of various kinds, as the digging of 
_ Gladiolus bulbs and potatoes, the tops are left lying about, 
perhaps stacked up in piles, and they are in a far worse 
position to make trouble than if promptly taken to a 
place where they may be composted with other materials 
and become useful fertilizer. 


THE FLOwER GROWER 


working with their hands. 
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While it may be admitted that there are many plant 
diseases; about which comparatively little is known, and 
which our experiment station people are working on all 
the time; and while it is all right enough to use Suitable 
precaution against such troubles; at the same time we 
should not imagine troubles where none exist, and imagine 
that we are adopting a “safe and sane” policy, whereas 
the policy may be nothing more than short-sighted and 
wasteful. 

Let us hear from anyone and everyone who has ideas 
on this subject, even though they are for the most part 
based on pure theory. 

MADISON CoopER 





Parental Example and Educating the Young 


JUDGE of a juvenile court in California severely 
A arraigns parents for the actions of their children, 

and the judge knows what he is talking about, and 
what he says is all right; but he could consistently say g 
lot more things that he does not say. If parents take 
pleasure in doing certain things which are not of benefit 
in building up a high moral character and which go to 
strengthen manhood and womanhood, how in the world 
do they expect that their children are going to do other- 
wise than waste their time on frivolous and foolish things? 
The responsibility of parents is great enough, that is 
sure, but parents can control the actions of children only 
to an extent. It is the environment and surroundings 
that count most. 

The judge goes on to state that the age of criminals 
in penal institutions averages 71% under twenty-one years 
of age, whereas thirty years ago the average was thirty- 
five years. This is not encouraging so far as progress in 
the education of the young is concerned. 

Our friend, the judge, goes on to state that the great 
cause of juvenile delinquency is lack of parental control, 
that the mothers are at the movies or playing Mah Jong, 
or seeking amusement and excitement in other ways. 
There is no one at home, so why should the children stay 
there? 


What the young need is not the kind of education that 
we have these days, but the education of ability to do. 
And ability te dv means ability to perform some useful 
work, and not simply fill their mental capacity with things 
which have an imaginary value when it comes to actual 
accomplishment. 

While it is perhaps not yet time to say that the young 
should be taught manual labor as a first requirement; 
we are pretty nearly ready to say just that thing. Some 
people are never taught to work. They do not know what 
it is to accomplish anything useful. They are above 
They think that a little so- 
called “brain work” is all that is necessary. Some people 
never acquire the chief lesson of life, and that is ap- 
plication, and application may best be acquired by ap- 
plying oneself to a menial task. 

When people become so well educated that they are 
above work it is time that our educational methods were 
changed. And when parents are chiefly interested in see- 
ing how much chasing around they can do, how much 
automobiling, how much entertainment and how much 
time they can otherwise squander; then it is about time 
that education be given its true gauge, and placed in its 
true light. Education which does not educate toward im- 
provement, development and real advancement, is no edu- 
cation at all and in time it will be given its rea! place 
in the scheme of human affairs. 

MADISON COOPER 
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“Gets Our Goat” 


IFFERENT people have told in different ways how 
D different circumstances and things have “got their 

goat.” Well, it is about time the Editor told of the 
people who get his goat “the worst.” 

The Editor has long had one of the best balanced ama- 
teur collections of Gladioli in the whole wide world. In- 
deed, even though he has not seen fit to add some of the 
newest and highest priced things to his collection, he is 
not altogether sure but that it is yet one of the “best bal- 
anced” collections extant. Please note the words “best 
balanced.” Many enthusiasts are inclined to acquire the 
productions of a certain originator or certain originators 
to the exclusion of the good things from others. The 
Editor practices what he preaches in the way of balanced 
interests and has some of the best productions of prac- 
tically all of the best breeders in the world. 

But the above is not written to give the Editor a chance 
to brag about his particular Gladiolus collection, but only 
as a’preliminary to what follows. 


no only in one instance, but in many, has the Editor 
had his time taken up by the beginner Gladiolus en- 
thusiast in explaining about varieties, etc., only to have 
that same greenhorn go away and a little later tell that he 
has many things that Cooper has not in his collection, and 
that he has a better lot of varieties than Cooper has. This 
has come back to the Editor in a way which has not been 
altogether pleasing, and what is written here is set down 
as a warning to those who are starting the game not to 
belittle the efforts of those who have preceded them. The 
older boys in the game should know much more than the 
greenhorn of two or three or a few years’ experience and 
there is scarcely an exception to this. The best balanced 
Gladiolus people in the country are those who have been 
in the game a dozen years or more. Don’t forget to give 
suitable credit to the fellow who has done the preliminary 
work and don’t imagine that you have a better collection 
than some of these old boys, just because you have the high 
priced novelties and the old boys have them not. 

And don’t take up the time of these old boys, soaking 
up the information they are willing to give you, and then 
go away and belittle their efforts and their collection in 
general. And, furthermore, don’t imagino that these old 
boys show you everything’ in their collection, as a man 
who has even a modicum of diplomacy may cut and remove 
to the house those treasures that he doesn’t want the 
common herd to see, before they open. Don’t imagine that 
you are getting into the good graces of these old boys just 
because they are willing to blab with you, and don’t 
imagine that they are telling you all they know. 


MADISON COOPER 





A Mystery 


Who is it in my garden walks alone at early dusk, 
When Roses spill prayer-laden incense, poignant, keen as 
musk? 


I feel a strange, a friendly presence, cool as slanting sum- 
mer rain; 


I hear a ghostly garment rustle as like wind-blown grain. 


My garden has a Willow just beyond its utmost edge; 


Its —_ and drooping branches lean across the bordering 
edge. 


Does the Spirit-of-the-Willow slip its chrysalis of leaves 
To walk unseen among my flowers on dusky summer eves? 


SUSAN LEE 





The Spider Not Insignificant 


VALUED correspondent in Florida writes to eriti- 
Ac the Editor for his disrespectful allusion to 

- Spiders in general and to call attention to the fact 
that the spider is no more cannibalistic than human 
beings. 

Now this gives the misused Editor a chance to square 
himself with others who might have criticised those state- 
ments about the spider. There was no thought of disre- 
spect to the spider, but the Editor was trying to indicate 
the popular disapproval of the spider rather than give his 
own personal opinion; and had he had a chance to amplify, 
he certainly would have pointed out just what his Florida 
correspondent has pointed out,—the fact that the spider 
is no worse than the human race, and other animals, in- 
sects, etc. 

That all life on earth has its purpose, and that it is 
serving its purpose there is little doubt; and the spider, 
instead of being insignificant, shows many traits of in- 
telligence which are not commonly understood. A treatise 
on the spider, by the celebrated naturalist, Henri Fabre, 
is referred to by my Florida friend and recommended for 
reading in this connection. 


W ILLiaM COWPER, the great English poet, made the 

oft quoted statement: “J would not enter on my list 
of friends, * * * the man who needlessly sets foot upon a 
worm.” The Editor agrees thoroughly with that motto, 
and practices same to the best of his ability. 


The spider is surely not insignificant, nor is any form 
of life and intelligence insignificant in the great scheme 
of things of which mankind only comprehends a small 
part. MADISON COOPER 





Le Gallienne on the Garden 


As far as possible, the lover of a garden is his own 
gardener. A man who leaves all the care of his gar- 
den to a paid servant is like a mother who leaves the en- 
tire care of her children to a nurse. Need I say that the 
pleasures of a garden are by no means only in its product, 
but far more in its processes. If you really love your 
garden, you know everything that is going on in every bed 
and in every corner. There’is no need to read the little 
labole on the little pieces of split stick. When once you 


really know your Bardon. von know exactly what to ex- 
pect from every inch of it, and you capuu iw an al 


your heart. How lovingly you set your ear to the ground 
to know if this or that green child of yours is awake and 
stirring beneath; and when the sap rises again in the 
old trees, you know it almost as soon as the trees 
themselves. It is only at first that the Snowdrops can 
steal a march upon you. Next year they cannot hope to 
take you by surprise. 

Then a garden is full of little secrets and confidences 
which you lose if you leave it entirely to the gardener, 
and it brings also little cares that, if you really love it, 
you would not miss for the world. There are sick plants 
and ailing trees to think of that no one can look after like 
yourself, and morning by morning you visit them anx- 
iously and carefully attend to their needs. I knew a strong 
man who passed for big and brutal with the rest of the 
world, but I once saw him with his rose-trees. A delicate 
grafting operation had recently been performed upon one 
of his favorite Roses. You should have seen his face as 
he examined the tiny, bandaged limb. He could hardly 
have been more tender had he stood by his wife’s bedside 
during some dangerous illness. He was not always like 
that, I have heard; and it is true that all a man’s good- 
ness and gentleness will sometimes thus exhaust itself 
through an apparently trivial outlet—From “An Old 
Country House,” by Richard LeGallienne. 
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Lilies for Everybody 


BY C. H. CHESLEY 


ILIES, royal Lilies! If the aver- 
L age man or woman is called 
upon to name a flower, without 
stopping to consider, the chances are 
that the Rose will be the first to come 
to tongue. Name another, and the 
Lily is almost sure to be second; 
therefore, if not the most popular 
flower, the Lily is certainly second; 
yet, in spite of this, there are but two 
or three varieties commonly seen in 
cultivation. 

Lilies are easy to grow and all the 
beauty of Superbum Auratum and 
Humboldtii can be yours for a very 
little expense and effort. The bulbs 
may be planted in the Spring or Fall. 
Perhaps you will not have uniform 
success with all of them, for there are 
many kinds, but try them out and then 
stick to those that thrive under your 
conditions. It is safe to say you can 
succeed with at least a dozen sorts 
almost anywhere in the northern 
states. 


First, there are the native kinds 
like Superbum, the Turk’s Cap-Lily 
of the Atlantic states, and Canadense, 
the orange Meadow Lily. Then there 
are the kinds which are natives of the 
West Coast. All of these, with some 
of the Asiatic varieties like tenui- 
folium and speciosum, will thrive un- 
der the average conditions in our east- 
ern and central territory. Strange 
as it may seem, the European sorts do 
better upon the West Coast than else- 
where in the United States. 

The Lily procession starts in June 
with elegans and the native Philadel- 
phicum. The latter, transplanted to 
the garden, will increase in size and 
beauty and the same is true of Cana- 
dense. It is easy to succeed with any 
of the varieties which like hot and 
not too moist Summers. We could 
hardly expect the English Lilies, ac- 
customed to the moist climate of 
Western Europe, to thrive under our 
conditions. So, then, a hot Summer 
with a dry period following the bloom- 
ing period, seems to make the ideal 
conditions for success with Lilies. 

If you have a dozen different kinds 
you can have one or more in bloom 
all the time, from the middle of June 
until the end of August. There will 
be wonderful range in color, ranging 
from red through the browns and 
orange to yellow and white. Some 
kinds have all the colors and tints 
blended in a wonderful color scheme, 
a scheme that no human artist has 
ever imitated. 


Lilies will not, strictly speaking, 
succeed anywhere and under all con- 
ditions, but a little experimenting will 
soon determine where they will suc- 
ceed best. Above all things, keep ma- 
nure away from the bulbs. I have 
had them rot and some would come 
up and make a sickly growth, so I 
have learned to keep manure away 
from them. If Lilies are planted in 


rows, old manure may be dug in at 
some distance from the plants. Horse 
manure may be used as a mulch in the 
Fall, provided it is all raked away in 
the Spring before the plants show 
above ground. 


When the bulbs are ready to set, 
dig a hole several inches deeper than 
you intend to plant the bulbs and fill 
in a few inches of sand. Sphagnum 
moss is also a good thing to place 
underneath the bulb. Good drainage 
is of the utmost importance. Place 
the bulb on its side in the hole and 
fill in to the surface. Bulbs should be 
planted a foot or more apart. Many 
kinds need to be planted seven or 
eight inches deep, while others, no- 
tably the Candidum, should not be 
placed more than an inch or two be- 
low the surface. 


Lilies make a magnificent show in 
the hardy border in company with 
other tall-growing plants. They also 
make a fine showing when planted 
in clumps by themselves. If a bulb 
thrives, it will, in time, form a cluster 
of bulbs and flowering stalks. When 
this happens, the clusters may be di- 
vided. Most of the kinds may also 
be propagated by seeds but this is 
a slow process and three years are re- 
quired to produce flowering bulbs. 


The following is a good list to start 
with. All should thrive and blossom 
under average conditions in the east- 
ern half of the country. Some of 
them will do well anywhere except un- 
der very arid conditions. 

L. auratum, the Golden-banded Lily 
of Japan. White, banded with red and 
gold. Plant deep. 

L. candidum, the Madonna Lily. 
White and fragrant. Plant shallow. 

L. Canadense, the native Meadow. Lily. 
Orange-red. Plant deep. 

L. elegans in several varieties. Bril- 
— red or crimson, dark spotted Plant 

eep. 


L. Hansonii, Golden Lily. Yellow, 
needs partial shade. Plant deep. 
L. Henryi, the Orange Lily. A late 


blooming sort. Plant deep. 

L. Humboldtii, the California Lily. 
Orange flowers opening earlier than the 
above. Plant deep. 

L. Grayi, the Asa Gray Lily. Yellow 
with brown spots. Plant deep. 

L. Philadelphicum, the Wood Lily. 
Red, blooming all Summer. Plant deep. 

L. superbum, the Turk’s-Cap Lily. 
Red and Orange. Plant deep. 

L. speciusum, the Lance-leaved Lily. 
Rose with green heart. Plant shallow. 

L. testaceum, the Nankeen Lily from 
China. Creamy buff. Plant shallow. 

L. tigrinum, the Tiger Lily. Orange 
flowers in late Summer. Plant deep. 

L. tenuifolium, the Siberian Coral 
Lily. Orange. Plant shallow. 


The list might be extended to con- 
siderable length but few have the 
space for even this number. By all 
means Canadense, superbum, Hum- 
boldtii, speciosum and_ tigrinum 
should be grown. Try a few at first 
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and add to the list as your enthye 
asm and interest grows. nual: 


If there are evergreens abo 
grounds, plant a few Lilies meee 
hand. Some grow better in partial] 
shade. One would not plant Lilies 
as he would Dahlias or Sweet Peas 
in formal rows; but everywhere, here 
and there, wherever a bit of vacant 
ground appears. Bulbs are rather 
costly but a few planted each year 
will add much to the summer beauty 
of your grounds. 


The Lily is not, perhaps, the fi 

of the million but it is one that the 
million and one home owners ought 
to become better acquainted with 
Get a good florists’ catalogue and or. 
der a few varieties this Spring anq 
I venture you will want more next 
year. 





Bee Balm (Monarda 
Didyma, Crimson Scarlet) 


MM ONARDA Didyma, Crimson Sear. 
let; or as it is popularly known, 
Bee Balm; is a greatly improved form 
of the well known Bergamot of our 
grandmothers’ gardens, and is one of 
the most hardy and rank growing 
hardy perennial plants we have in 
cultivation. Under favorable condi- 
tions it forms a large mass or clump 
of mint-like foliage that during the 
summer months attains a height of 
from two to three feet by as much in 
breadth. The flowers, which are 
freely produced during the summer 
months, are of a crimson scarlet color 
and as they are borne in long whorls 
on stems are useful-in much cut flower 
work; especially as the foliage gives 
forth a most refreshing mint-like 
fragrance and they remain in perfee- 
tion for several days. And on ac- 
count of the plant’s manner of growth 
it is well adapted for large flower 
beds or borders, as the plants can be 
allowed to attain any desired size. 
As Bee Balm naturally prefers a 
moist, sunny situation, it should be 
given a very deep well enriched soil 
and in the winter months a slight 
covering of evergreen branches or 
some coarse littery material. In the 
early Spring a top dressing of sheep 
manure can be given to good advan- 
tage; and in the flower bed or border 
the plants should be taken up and di- 
vided every third year at least. 


CHAS. E. PARNELL 





To teacn the American People how 
to “Say it h Flowers,” will be the 
purpose of *the National Publicity 
Committee of the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists, working in co-operation 
with the Florist Telegraph Delivery 
Association, in a: five year National 
Advertising Campaign which will 
start next Fall. 

Growers, Retailers, and Wholecsal- 
ers of Flowers of the United States 
and Canada, are contributing to a 
Million Dollar Fund to be used in this 
Campaign. 
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Timely Suggestions for August 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


cup nodded, and said, good-bye, 
Glover ole Daisy went off together, 
But the fragrant Water Lilies lie 
Yet moored in the golden August weather. 


CELIA THAXTER 


when plants are demanding 

much moisture, the Water Lilies 
certainly have a decided advantage 
over the plants in beds and borders, 
and as they lie fair and cool, on the 
surface of pond or tub, they enhance 
the beauty and the desirability of the 
fortunate garden of which they form 
a part. 


Drier warm, dry August days 


During a drought, sprinkle the lawn 
and mow it frequently. If the grass 
clippings are short, they may be al- 
lowed to lie on the lawn and will act 
first as a mulch and later as a ferti- 
lizer. This method also saves the 
labor of raking up the long grass, 
and of removing same from the lawn. 


Tea Roses, Clematis, Sweet Peas 
and other plants that require con- 
siderable moisture, must not be neg- 
lected at this time. One thorough 
watering is better than frequent 
sprinklings. Holes made with a 
sharpened stake, and filled with water 
will serve to convey the water right 


to the roots of the plants where it. 


will do the most good. 


To encourage continuous bloom, 
pick the flowers of annuals about 
every other day. Sweet Peas seem to 
respond especially well to this treat- 
ment for the more blooms that are 
picked, the more there are to gather. 
With garden flowers so plentiful, use 
them freely for table and house dec- 
oration or for gifts to the sick, aged 
and poor in near-by cities. 


Continue for a short time longer 
the pinching back and disbudding of 
Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, and 
other plants that have been in train- 
ing for fall and winter flowering. 
They should now be fine bushy plants 
making vigorous growth. Carnations 
that are to be potted should be pinched 
back for the last time. 


If cut back after flowering, the 
Larkspur is likely to give a second 
season of bloom. Cut down the Ribbon 
Grass that has grown rank and green, 
and the new growth which follows 
will again be variegated. Keep dead 
leaves and stems and faded flowers 
picked off the various kinds of plants 


in the garden to improve the appear- 
ance. 


_ Chrysanthemums that are to flower 
indoors, should be potted. They will 
require plenty of water. Protect them 


from sun and winds. Later some 
liquid fertilizer will be of benefit. 
Disbudding may be discontinued 
about the last week in August. When 
the buds that ar2 to be left on the 
plants appear, begin using the liquid 
fertilizer. 


Cuttings of Geraniums, Coleus, Im- 
patiens Sultana, Heliotrope, and simi- 
lar soft wooded plants, may be started 
in sandy soil in some shaded, pro- 
tected spot in the garden. They 
should not be allowed to become dry. 
Cuttings of Roses, and of many of the 
hardy garden shrubs may also be 
rooted during this month. 


Now is the time to plant seeds of 
Pansies and Bellis Daisies for spring 
bloom. Sow seeds of Hollyhocks, 
Phlox, Delphinium, Sweet Williams, 
Forget-me-nots, and other biennials 
and perennials. Sow for indoor win- 
ter culture, seed of Primrose, Cin- 
eraria, Smilax, etc. 


At this time the Dahlias and Gladi- 
oli should be paying dividends. These 
summer-blooming flowers, which have 
been so greatly improved, have become 
very popular and are to be found in 
every garden of any pretention. If 
these tall-growing plants are staked 
and receive a reasonable amount of 
cultivation they will glorify the gar- 
den. 


If it has not been done, secure 
promptly the bulbs of Lilium Can- 
didum, for in order to succeed with 
this charming, old-time favorite, it 


is esseNtial to plant the bulbs early 
so that they may inelo fa]] growth 


and become well established before the 
severe winter weather. 


For indoor culture, begin starting 
bulbs of Freesias. If started at inter- 
vals during August and September 
these fragrant flowers may be en- 
joyed from Thanksgiving time on. 
Freesias need to be planted early to 
give the best results. Plant four or 
five bulbs in a five inch pot, cover 
lightly with soil, water and keep dark. 
When the tops push out bring the 
pots to the light. 


In August when evergreens are 
resting more or less, they may be suc- 
cessfully planted or moved. Have a 
generous hole ready and dig the ever- 
green carefully with a ball of earth, 
set the plant in the hole without loss 
of time, and fill up with rich soil, 
tramp down, water and mulch. 


If you care for winter bouquets, 
gather the everlastings on a dry day. 
Of this class the Helichrysum or 
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“straw flower” is perhaps the best 
known. Its brilliant, straw-like flow- 
ers, are curious and attractive in the 
border, and if picked before fully 
open, tied and hung by the stems and 
dried in a cool shady place, the stems 
will be straight, the flowers unfaded, 
and it will last a long time. 





Hydrangea Otaksa 


66 RS. M. C.,” an Ohio correspond- 

ent, writes: “In the early 
Spring I purchased a plant of Hy- 
drangea Otaksa, at the time it had 
two bunches of beautiful blue flowers 
on it, but notwithstanding all the 
care I have bestowed on it, it grows 
vigorously but fails to continue in 
bloom. What particular treatment 
does it require?” 

Let me remind my correspondent 
that Hydrangea Otaksa, H. Hortensis, 
and all of the species and varieties 
that are grown as pot plants, are not 
perpetual bloomers, as they only 
bloom once a year and that is in the 
early Spring or Summer months; the 
precise time depending on the treat- 
ment and conditions under which they 
are grown. As the flowers are pro- 
duced on the matured wood of the 
previous year’s growth, all plants in- 
tended for the greenhouse or window 
garden should have all shoots cut 
down as soon as they cease blooming; 
taken out of their pots or tubs; the 
ball of earth carefully reduced one- 
third; planted out in a very deep, well 
enriched border, in an open sunny sit- 
uation; well mulched with coarse 
table manure or similar material; and 
thoroughly watered, as long as they 
continue in a state of growth. 

On the approach of cold weather 
they should be carefully taken up and 
potted or placed in pots or tubs pro- 
portionate to the size of the plants, 
watered thoroughly, and then placed 
in a light, cool cellar for the Winter 
where only enough moisture should be 


given tw ywavent them from becoming 
absolutely dry. 11 vax 1... ine ueCEs- 


sary facilities as to light, heat and 
moisture, they can be started into 
growth at any time, as early as Feb- 
ruary. 

In some soils the flowers of the pot 
Hydrangeas are naturally blue, and 
the same plants will produce pink 
flowers one year and blue the next 
occasionally, but if flowers of blue are 
desired, let half a pound of pulverized 
alum be thoroughly mixed with each 
bushel of soil. A compost composed 
of two-thirds turfy loam and one- 
third well rotted manure, with a good 
sprinkling of bone dust is an admi- 
rable compost for the Hydrangea, and 
the plants should be thoroughly 
watered and sprayed when coming 
into bloom. 

If large specimens are desired, cut 
out the weak shoots when the plants 
cease blooming, repot into pots or tubs 
at least two sizes larger, and use 
every means to secure a strong, ro- 
bust growth. 

CHAS. E. PARNELL 
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A Pictorial Lesson in Staking Plants 


ANY plants need supports to 
grow them to best advantage, 
and to prevent them from get- 
ting broken by the wind. 

There is an art in correct staking, 
as it should be done in such a manner 
that the stake is hardly noticeable. 
For light-growing plants, Bamboo 


BY T. SHEWARD 


pine) ; cut these into the lengths you 
need; trim them; and sharpen. Then 
paint green, and’ tar the points or 
soak in oil. By doing this you will 
have stakes which will last for several 
years. 

For Carnations, and similar plants, 
wire supports are best. 


of cotton wool, 6, when it is necessary 
to stake them for moving or for 
market. 

Raffia, soft cord or tape is useg in 
preference to heavy or hard cord, ) 
The best way to support Garden 
Peas, or Sweet Peas, is to use string 
or netting, fastened to stakes, set to. 
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Canes, in the different sizes, are best; 
but for heavy plants, strong wooden 
stakes are needed. 

The cheapest way to get good stakes 
in quantity, in the city, is to go to a 
planing mill and buy the waste edg- 
ings or trimmings (preferably white- 


In tying the plants to the stakes, do 
not tie too tightly, as at C, (2), or 
bundle them up like 4, or 5, but tie 
them loosely, as at I, A, B, for single 
stems, or for several, as at 3. 

Gloxinias, Begonias, and other 
choice plants, are often given a collar 


gether like A, over the rows, every 
six feet, and strongly tied at the top. 
As the Peas grow, string can be easily 
and quickly fastened to the stakes to 
support them; then when the crop is 
over, just as quickly taken down 
again. 





Suggestion to Flower 
Show Managers 


One of my valued readers writes as 
follows: 

“We receive very frequently ap- 
plications at our office for prizes 
for Flower Shows of Garden Clubs 
or other Horticultural Societies; 
and of course, we always support 
any such flower show with a prize 
of some kind. In the rush of busi- 
ness these prize offers are some- 
times overlooked, and I wish Gar- 
den Clubs and Horticultural So- 
cieties would send vouchers cover- 


ing such prizes and awards to those 
firms who have been generous 
enough to offer them.” 


Here is a practical subject which 
ought to be given close attention by 
those conducting flower shows. Many 
times such shows are in charge of peo- 
ple who have had little business experi- 
ence and who do not understand that 
the delivery of merchandise by busi- 
ness people is commonly made only on 
presentation of some form of written 
order. In case of a prize donation 
the written order may properly take 


the form of a certificate or voucher 
giving full name and address of the 
winner, and stating clearly what the 
voucher covers in the way of mer- 
chandise, cash or trophies and for 
what awarded. This certificate or 
voucher should be either delivered di- 
rect to the winner of the prize, to be 
forwarded to the donor; or, better 
still, sent direct, by the secretary of 
the floral organization, to the donor, 
so that possibility of loss, misunder- 
standing, and delay is thereby re 
duced. 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Month by Month with the Flowers 
August 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


LOWER of the month—Harebell. 
F August is the rest month of the 
Roses. 
Water the Chrysanthemums and the 
Dahlias. 
Make out the order for early fiow- 
ering bulbs. 


Sow flower seed now to bloom in- 
doors in the Winter. 


Seed sown in Summer must be 
shaded until germination takes place. 


All seeds of hardy perennials need 
to be sown by the fifteenth of this 


month. 


Gather the Everlastings for winter 
bouquets, taking care to hang them 
heads down to dry. 


Cut the Pyrethrums to the ground 
when they have finished blooming, 
give fertilizer, and soon new growth 
and flowers will appear. 


If it has not been done previously 
sow seed of the annual Delphinium at 
once, as the plants are perfectly hardy. 


Start cuttings of the annual Lo- 
belias the latter part of the month to 
make flowering plants for the winter 
window garden. 


Stimulate the Asters with an appli- 
cation of wood ashes, about the middle 
of the month, and watch for and de- 
stroy the black beetles. 


Pinch off the tops of the hardy 
Chrysanthemums to make them bushy, 
and dig wood ashes in the soil to en- 
courage bud making. 


Cineraria seed sown the middle of 
August should give splendid flowering 
plants for early spring blooming. The 
seedlings should be kept growing 
rapidly. 


If you are planning to have a bed 
of Lilium Candidum in next year’s 
garden, the order for them must be 
sent in this month. 


Pot the tiny seedlings of Gentiana 
Lutea in August and keep indoors in 
the Winter. They can be set outdoors 
the following Spring in their perma- 
nent home. 


Make out the order for early spring- 
flowering bulbs, such as Daffodils, 
Crocus, Narcissi, Scillas, Jonquils and 
Chinadoxas, and send it on its way 
the latter part of August. 


Remember to gather the seed stalks 
of the Blackberry Lily to include in 
winter bouquets. The resemblance of 
the clusters of round black seeds to 
the fruit is quite striking. 


Sow Pansy seed now and place a 
thin muslin cover over the seed bed 
and sprinkle through this cover in 





order that the fine seed may not be 
washed away. 


Plant seed of Browallia now for pot- 
ting plants in the Fall for house 
blooming. The Elata Blue gives flow- 
ers of a pronounced blue shade seldom 
seen on plants blooming indoors and 
is exceptionally good. 


Contrary to the usual rule of cut- 
ting off all flower stalks after they 
have finished blooming, the plants of 
the Platycodon should not be cut 
down; instead they should be allowed 
to dry and die down naturally. 


Seed of Bellis, or English Daisy, 
may be sown in August to make seed- 
lings to pot for winter blooming in 
the house. If the seedlings are trans- 
planted to a cold frame they will grow 
strong and healthy and be ready to set 
outdoors in early Spring. 


The early Cosmos should be bloom- 
ing at this time. It is to be hoped 
that the tops were pinched out when 
the plants were about twelve inches 
high, to encourage bushy growth; 
otherwise the plants must be staked to 
keep them from having that strag- 
gling, untidy look associated with 
sprawling flower stalks. 


The Mignonette, like the Pansy, 
grows best during the cool days of 
Spring and Fall. It is better to sow 
the seed in the Fall in order to get the 
best and largest bloom spikes. Re- 
member that where the seed are sown 
the plants must remain, for Mig- 
nonette does not take kindly to trans- 
planting. 


If you planted a bed of Nicotiana 
affinis the evening air at this season 
is weighted with intoxicating per- 
fume. Sprays of Nicotiana shoul be 
included in all bouquets gathered for 
the evening. In the freshly gathered 
blossoms the perfume is not so notice- 
able, but at the psychological flower 
moment they fill the room with fra- 
grance. 


The Chinese Wool Flower, if planted 
in rich soil, makes an excellent annual 
hedge. The great silky flowers are in 
their prime at this time, and the side 
branches will continue to bloom until 
destroyed by frost. The Wool Flow- 
ers may be cut and suspended head 
downward until dry and they will re- 
tain their gorgeous color for months, 
and make cheery bouquets for winter 
days. 


Sow the seed of that old-fashioned 
Everlasting, Honesty, in some shady 
spot in the garden, this month, to have 
plants that will produce seed pods the 
following year. If the season is fav- 
orable, the plants from spring sown 
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seed will produce seed pods the same 
year. But it is better to be on the 
safe side, and summer sown seed are 
sure to fulfill expectations. 


Divide the freshly cut gathered seed 
of the Nigella, or Love-in-a-mist, as 
it is more commonly known, and plant 
half of them at this time to make 
early spring bloomers, for it is a per- 
fectly hardy annual; and reserve the 
remainder of the seed to plant next 
Spring so that the flowering period of 
these airy, graceful, fern-like plants 
may be prolonged. 


Do not neglect to gather flower seed 
at the proper time. Do it in a system- 
atic way. Mark each packet of seed on 
the outside with name, color and also 
year. This last is of importance be- 
cause most gardeners never plant all 
the seed they gather; some is deliber- 
ately left over through fear of a pos- 
sible shortage, and, if the year is 
written on the outer covering, one 
never has to guess whether the seed 
being planted is of last year’s vintage 
or even older. 


The long spiny seed pods of the 
Wild Cucumber are beginning to make 
their appearance on the vine at this 
time. This vine has two excellent 
traits ;—it is one of the fastest grow- 
ers of all the vine tribe; and it will 
grow in any soil. The seed may be 
sown in the fall months in order to 
get an early start the next season. As 
the seeds are rather slow in germinat- 
ing, if one tries the fall planting, it 
would be best to cut a small notch in 
each seed. 





Now 


If you have hard work to do, 

Do it now. 
Today the skies are clear and blue, 
Tomorrow clouds may come in view, 
Yesterday is not for you; 

Do it now. 


If you have a song to sing, 
Sing it now. 
Let the notes of gladness ring 
Clear as song of bird in Spring, 
Let every day some music bring; 
Sing it now. 


If you have kind words to say, 
Say them now. 
Tomorrow may not come your way, 
Do a kindness while you may, 
Loved ones will not always stay; 
Say them now. 


If you have a smile to show, 
Show it now. 
Make hearts happy—Roses grow, 
Let the friends around you know 
The love you feel before you go; 
Show it now. 


CHARLES R. SKINNER 


The above poem, by the Editor’s old friend, 
Charles R. Skinner, active for many years in 
the Educational Institutions of New York State 
and at present, at an advanced age, librarian 
of the State Library at Albany, doubtless first 
appeared in Mr. Skinner’s publication, The 
Brightside, which he took great pleasure in editing 
for many years, but which has now passed out of 
existence. 






















SUGGESTIONS TO NURSERYMEN 


Why can’t the nurserymen send out a 
few brief instructions (a small printed 
slip would do) to all their customers who 
are purchasing bulbs, perennials, etc? 

I have in mind a case of a lady who 
bought some Peonies for the first time. 
Knowing nothing about them she 
planted them six inches below the 
ground with the obvious result that 
nothing came up. She condemned the 
nurseryman and said it would be the 
last order. I, myself, bought some 
Tritoma Pfitzeri last year, planted them 
two inches below and the result was 
three blades of grass-like leaves by the 
end of the season. This year I bought 
six Canna roots, planted two inches 
deep, and so far only one has greeted 
me for the outlay. I had read to plant 
with éyes up, but they were so smooth 
that a microscope could not reveal any 
eye. I left them in five weeks, then dug 
them up and turned them over and re- 
planted them four weeks ago. Nothing 
doing yet. 

I am trying to raise as many varieties 
of perennials from bulbs and roots as 
will stand this climate (Central Alberta), 
rather than sow seeds first. I purchase 
roots and if they winter through I then 
sow seed of same variety. But it is 
hardly fair when one sends to reliable 
houses for information on bulbs or roots 
and for the sake of a sale they tell you 
it is perfectly hardy. I say it is not 
fair to the customer or the seller, for 
they lose what might prove to be a good 
customer, as well as others whom he 
might recommend. 

We are in a country where we have 
emigrants coming fresh every year, es- 
pecially those from the European cities, 
and they soon get the garden craze, and 
it only takes a few disappointments to 
cause them to drop it altogether. 

Now would it not be better if the 
nurserymen had small slips printed with 
planting instructions, and if they are to 
be lifted in the Fall, give winter storage 
instruction; and what kind of protection 
if to be left in the ground. It could be 
brief and to the point, and it would 
prove one of the most valuable things 
we amateurs could possess, and would 
help us over the hard road. 


Wii_t MARSHALL 


FLORAL SUGGESTIONS 
FROM CALIFORNIA 


EADERS of THE FLOWER GROWER 

do not comprise any particular class 
of people, although the Editor is rather 
proud to claim that the average is sim- 
ply the backyard gardener. Readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER embrace practi- 
cally every walk of life. Just now comes 
to me a letter from one of the largest 
cities in California, from one of the em- 
ployees of a large store, sending photo- 
graph of a beautiful silver cup, pre- 
sented to him by his employers, in “ap- 
preciation of his beautiful floral ex- 
hibits.” 

My subscriber writes that “‘the store 
is a very large one and many, many peo- 
ple come in every day, probably many 
of them who have never seen the inside 
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of a flower garden, and who do not 
know how flowers grow.” He describes 
his work in showing flowers as follows: 

“T place on the cases (show cases) 
during the height of the flowering sea- 
son, vases of many cut flowers,—nearly 
every day in the year I have some kind 
of a flower. Just now I have a vase of 
Spirea Filipendula, also Roses and 
Peonies. The foliage of the Spirea has 
attracted much attention, and I believe 
is rather rare in our locality. 

“Last month when the Tulips were in 
flowering mood, I cut several dozen of 
them and put them on the cases so other 
people could see how nice they were, 
and bask a little in their glorious radi- 
ance. 

“I sincerely hope readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER,—those who have many 
flowers and who do not make it a com- 
mercial enterprise,—choose one of their 
family stores and keep a few flowers on 
their show cases as often as possible. 
It does a lot of good. It makes it pleas- 
ant for everybody, and makes the world 
a better place to live in, and I know the 
store man is not going to make any 
objection.” 


CATS AND BIRDS 


I wrote you an article about my Swal- 
lows. They returned this Spring but are 
having “a hard row to hoe.” First the 
Sparrows routed them out, and also 
routed out a pair of Bluebirds. The 
Swallows then took over the Bluebirds’ 
quarters, and I think hatched their 
young, when a few nights later a cat 
wrecked their hopes again. 

I was going to set poison for that cat, 
but after reading the account in the 
June FLOWER GROWER about trapping 
Hawks, and your editorial note, I con- 
cluded to let nature alone, as you sug- 
gested. So I then did as I should have 
done before when I put up the bird 
house. I nailed some tin around the 
pole, so kitty can’t climb up. 

I will never forget one night about 
thirty years ago when I shot a cat. It 
happened to belong to my best chum. 
You can imagine my feelings. Don’t 
know if he ever found out who did it. 
He never said anything about it, and 
believe me I did not. So I think I will 
do as you suggest, let nature alone. But 
it surely does make one’s blood boil to see 
his pets molested. 

I surely do like THE FLOWER GROWER 
and read it over and over and always 
find something I missed before. 


I. J. ZIMMERMAN, (Mich.) 





Epitor’s NOTE: 


Here is another lesson for cat haters that 
they may take to heart. The cat is not only 
entitled to our respect and consideration, be- 
cause of her extreme usefulness in the scheme 
of things, but when the cat is the intimate as- 
sociate and pet of our neighbor, our friend, 
or our chum, as related above, and we take it 
upon ourselves to put the cat where we think 
she belongs, we are committing a crime against 
our own species, as well as against the cat. 

Be cautious, friends, in matters of this kind 
and think twice, yes, think seven times be- 
fore you do anything rash. Don’t hate the cat, 
(or hate anything, for that matter), unreason- 
ably; no, nor reasonably either. Hate of one 
thing in giving preference to something else, has 
no place in the experience of any reasonable 
person. In fact hate has no proper place any- 
where. 
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BEGONIA PALMATA 


Palmata is a stronz and 
grower, attaining an immense 
is a tall and shapely grower 
ornamental, with the leaves 
grown = from ten to twely 
across. These are borne on |] 
and do not give the plant a cco 
appearance. The upper surface of th 
leaves is dark green with a y ell defined 


Vigorous 
Size. Jt 
and very 
on well 
€ inches 


midrib and veins of a lighter shade. The ° 


under side of leaves, which ar 

and heavy, are thickly coverad a 
spiles or hairs which are dark red wher 
attached to the stem; a combination 
which is very pretty. The flowers are 
borne on strong stalks, in heavy sprays 
of a rich peach pink, well above th 
foliage. . 

_Palmata Spiralis is a variety identi 

with Palmata except that the leaf at oe 
axis has a spiral or whorled growth, as 
seen in the Rex Begonia, Countess Louise 
Erdody. The bloom is the same rich 
peach color, and remains a long time in 
perfect condition if carefully cared for 
Belongs to the Rex Begonia family, 


Mrs. JENNIE SPENCER FARMER 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM 


In the March number of THE F 
GROWER Carold F. Hall calls attenthea ta 
a plant called by some people “Star of 
Bethlehem”. I sent a sample leaf some 
few months ago to the Florists’ Exchange 
asking for its name. I enclose reply, 
There is a bulb known as Star of Beth- 
lehem and the Editor of Florists’ Ex- 
change calls the plant “Falling Star”. 
Which name is correct I do not know but 
I should think the Editor of Florists’ Ex- 
change would know. 

I used the plant last Summer as a 
hanging vine in a porch box and what a 
display it made. It attracted the atten- 
tion of every one who saw it. 

The plant has much merit and should 
be grown by all flower lovers. I know of 
but one firm that catalogues it and at a 
price which is prohibitive. 

I append letter from Florists’ Ex- 
change. 

W. G. BRAINARD 


; The flower you send is campanula 
isophylla alba, known to some as Falling 
Star. The natural form is blue. It isa 
very old time favorite and is to be found 
in some old-fashioned homes, especially 
if the people come from England, where 
it is common and not a little grown for 
market. The variety Mayii has glaucous 
foliage and blue flowers. 

Easy to grow; makes a grand hang- 
ing basket or pot plant; and is hardy in 
many places. I think it is hardy enough 
to grow on a rockery here. In fact, as 
your piece is the first I’ve seen about, 
I am taking it home to root it and hope 
to grow it on my rockery. 

You ought to grow a stock of it in 
pots; it is easily rooted from cuttings 
that push up from the base. The blue 
form is very attractive, too, but I don’t 
know a party listing it. I dare say some 
private gardeners handle it. 

T. A. WESTON 


LILY POOL FROM OLD BATH TUB 


I want to tell you about my Liiy pool. 
I secured an old bath tub, sunk it in the 
ground, and put rocks around it. Have 
planted Irises, Gladioli and other flowers 
around, and when the Lilies are bloom- 
ing it will surely be fine. 
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-JU ANSWER YOUR 
ai MAIL PROMPTLY? 


yrompt in answering your 
7 We on it a rule to reply to 
yery letter within twenty-four hours 
after it is receivea. Our business has 
~ n so fast that it hes hustled us to 
— up with it; but our relations with 
A yiduals and firms have been remark- 
bly free from friction. | Prompt answer- 
of our mail we believe has been an 
important and necessary factor in both. 
Promptness causes things to go along 
smoothly. It breeds good nature which 
ig essentia: to business success. 
Deluy causes everybody to lose The 
one who wrote the letter, loses chances 
to buy at a big saving, and his temper 
as well. The one who delayed replying 
loses an important sale, and finds after- 
ward, that his temper has been mislaid. 
We claim that the loss of temper is the 
loss of profits; and we know that the 
loss of profits causes the loss of temper. 
When a man delays answering a letter 
that is important to the writer of that 
letter, he is a thief of the writer’s time, 
peace of mind, and frequently of a large 
amount of cash, as well. 
We believe that the importance of this 
cannot be too frequently called to the 
attention of every one who is engaged 
in business, and that it certainly is a 
matter of the first magnitude. 


B. & H. NURSERIES 


mail? 


APPRCVES THE FLOWEk GROWER 


THe FLower Grewer is the best all 
around garden magazine published to- 
day.’ I have a large beautiful flower 
garden and find the magazine a practical 
help and a gold mine of information on 
questions relating to flower growing. 
My garden is full of old-time favorites 
that take little care and increase in 
size and beauty from year to year and 
with careful selection make a place of 
beauty from early Spring, when the 
snow leaves the ground, until the ground 
freezes in Fall. 

I am not much on compliments, but I 
like THe FLOWER GROWER and have 
loaned my magazine to flower lovers who 
live in near-by towns and have thus se- 
cured new subscribers. So let the good 
work go on. We are growing stronger 
and broader minded, an‘ soon there will 
not be any reader w.o will want to 
criticise. 

Mrs. JENNIE SPENCER FARMER 


FLORIAN (AMATEUR FLORIST) 


A new word has been coined in this 
vicinity and I thought your readers 
might be interested in reading about it. 
It is the term “florian” as applied to 
one who grows flowers for pleasure in 
distinction from a “florist”? who grows 
flowers for profit. Mrs. McKee, who 
originated this word, gives as the final 
test of a “florian,” ‘fone who considers a 
flower catalogue as literature.” 


EuNIcE V. Karr, ( Wash.) 


SCALE DIES ON 
HEALTHY APPLE TREES 

Here is a good question and a fact: 

Why is it that putting plenty of stable 
manure on the ground under Apple trees 
that are affected with scale will cause 
them to clean off and be free from 
same? 

I do not believe that many people 
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know this to be a fact;—at least I have 
never run across one yet. As I have 
always used manure as a top dressing, 
in the way suggested, I have observed 
the fact as stated. The little orchard 
on rv first place was alive with scale, 
and | top dressed it heavily with manure, 
and away went the scale. 

Now I did the same here on my pres- 
ent place and they are all cleaning off. 
The scale simply dies. 


J. B. JOHNSTON 





See Editorial: “Strength is Its Own 
Defence.” 


GARBAGE OR COMPOST 
AS MANURE 


In THE FLOWER GROWER for May there 
is a reprint from The Rural New Yorker 
concerning garbage for manure. From 
my own experience it is my opinion 
refuse from the vegetable garden had 
better be burned. 

A few years ago I de.ided to try to 
raise Lilies. I got some fifteer. or twenty 
kinds and read everyibing I could find 
on Lilies and planted them in varying 
exposures in an old pasture I had con- 
verted to a garden. in time past gar- 
den refuse had been fed to hogs in this 
pasture—such things as cabbage stalks, 
partly rotted fruits and vegetables, 
apple peels, and all the slop on th2 farm. 
Well a lot of my fine Lilies never came 
up but rotted and all the rest but one 
or two seemed to be unhealthy. 

I took specimens to the Plant Pathol- 
ogist at University of Arkansas who 
said it was Rhizoctonia, a rot or dis- 
ease which was in my soil and which 
would live for many years and was 
practically impossible to eradicate, also 
that a plant once affected was incur- 
able. I saw a list of the plants subject 
to the disease and I venture at least 
one thousand species were named. Among 
others were Lilies, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Peonies, Onions, Potatoes, etc. 

Another disease which might be spread 
by use of compost or manure from slop 
or garbage is soft-rot caused by Bacillus 
carotovorus. A glance at the specific 
name of this Bacillus shows it named 
after the common Carrot (if my inter- 
pretation is correct, literally “Carrot 
eating”). This is what causes the soft 
rot of so many tubers, bulbs and roots. 
The Iris, Beets, Cabbage and many other 
plants are affected. Poor drainage ag- 
gravates the trouble. I believe grass is 
not subject to these rots so garbage 
compost may be used on the lawn, but I 
would no more use it in the garden than 
I would take a rotting Iris or Carrot and 
spread it around on other roots. We 
have enough garden troubles without 
introducing more. I have a waste pile 
but as soon as garden refuse is dry 
on it I burn it. The ashes are good 
fertilizer and perfectly safe. 


RALPH W. SHREVE 





“Whitewood” Tree 


In the Ju:y issue of your magazine 
is a picture of a Whitewood tree, er- 
roneously said to be the only specimen 
in New York state. On the farm 
where I was born, avout thirty miles 
east of Rochester, there are two fine 
specimens, one of which I think was 
a seedling of the older. The ‘older 
must be well along toward eighty 
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yearc. The Whitewoods are beautiful 
trees, e:pecially when in blcssom and 
are always clean, having no disagree- 
able characteristics. 

In an Ohio catalogue I find the fol- 
lowing regarding the Whitewuvod: 

“One of the greatest of our native 
trees of tall perpendicular habit with 
broad, glossy, fiddle-shaped leaves and 
—" tulip-like flowers in May or 
une.’ 


Because of its flowers it is often 
called the Tulip tree. 


Mrs. G. S. PRESTON 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
describes the Whitewood or Tulip tree 
as follows: 


Liriodéndron (lirion, lily and dendron, 
tree; referring to the shape of the 
flowers). Magnolidceae. TULIP TREE. 
WHITEWOOD. YELLOW POPLAR. 
Ornamental trees grown for their hand- 
some foliage and large tulip-like flowers. 

De.iduous: lvs. alternate, lony-petioled, 
2-6 lobed, with conspicuous deciduous 
stipules cohering when young and’ in- 
closing the next lf.: fils. terminal, soli- 
tary, with 3 spreading sepals and 6 
erect, broadly ovate petals; stamens 
numerous, with !ong and linear anthers; 
pistils numerous, forming a narrow 
column, developing into a light brown 
cone; at maturity the carpels, each con- 
sisting of a long, narrow wing with a 
1-2-seeded nutlet at the base, separate 
from the slender spindle—Two species 
in N. Amer. and China. 

Only the native species, one of the 
noblest trees sf the American forest, is 
well known in cultivation. It is a hardy 
beautiful tree of pyramidal habit, well 
adapted for park-planting and for 
avenues, with handsome, clean foliage 
of unusual shape and of rather I‘ght 
bluish green color, rarely attacked by 
insecis cr fungi, assuming in fall a 
brilliant yellow color; the tulip-like flow- 
ers, though of not very showy color are 
conspicuous by their size and shape. 
The tulip tree is also an important forest 
tree, and the soft, fine-grained, light 
yellow wood is much used in carpentry 
for furniture, boat-building and the 
manufacture of small articles; it does 
not split easily but is readily worked 
and bent to any required shape. The 
inner bark is said to have medical prop- 
erties. The tulip tree grows best in 
deep, rich and somewhat moist soil. 
Transplanting is not easy; it is best 
done in spring, just before the tree starts 
into new growth. Propagate by seeds 
sown in fall or stratified and sown in 
spring; varieties are usually grafted or 
budded on seedling stock, rarely propa- 
gated by layers. The seeds are some- 
times hollow, especially those grown 
along the eastern limit of the species. 

Tulipifera, Linn. Tall tree, to 150, 
rarely to 190 ft., with a trunk to 10 ft. 
diam., often destitute of branches for a 
considerable height, glabrous: lvs. about 
as broad as long, with 2 lobes at the 
truncate and notched apex and 2-4 lobes 
at the base, bluish green above, pale or 
glaucous beneath, 5-6 in. long: fis. green- 
ish yellow, marked orange within at the 
base, 1%-2 in. long; petals ovate or 
oval; fertile carpels acute. May, June. 
Mass. to Wis., south to Fla. and Miss. 
In the Middle West, liriodendron is uni- 
versally known as whitewood. To lum- 
bermen in the East it is known as poplar 
and tulip poplar. 

ALFRED REHDER 














This Wonderful Rose Season! 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


pect ever again to see such Rose 

prosperity and beauty as have 
gladdened my eyes in my own and 
other eastern gardens this blooming 
season of 1924! 

In size, color, growth, fragrance 
and general desirability, the Roses at 
Breeze Hill have outdone all previous 
experience, and it has been a depriva- 
tion to go away long enough to see 
equally good Roses elsewhere; for I 
like my own the best! 


Seemingly, the combination of nine 
and a half inches above ordinary rain- 
fall, well distributed throughout the 
season; of some two hundred and 
sixty degrees lower temperature, par- 
ticularly evidenced in low night tem- 
peratures; and of overcast days, as 
shown by the record of only five sun- 
shiny days in May and only six in 
June; has given us in central Penn- 
sylvania the climate Roses like. To 
an English friend I remarked that we 
were having an English Spring, get- 
ting his quick rejoinder, “Oh, we are 
not as bad as this in England!” 

Nevertheless, I believe that we have 
had all the essential features not only 
of the English Rose climate but of 
the northwestern America Rose cli- 
mate which permits, Portland and 
Seattle to boast, with Californian 
noise, of their Rose achievements. It 
is good to see that we can sometimes 
have Roses to equal those of our 
friends elsewhere in more favored 
Rose climates. 


OW what is the lesson of all this? 

To me it is a satisfactory lesson. 
It appears that neither soil, nor vari- 
eties, nor care, are superior either in 
England or in»the Pacific Northwest, 
and that the results they continually 
have are due to the favoring climatic 
relations. 

We in the East.are reassured as to 
our methods, which this unexpected 
try-out seems to prove are good meth- 
ods, for the basis has been here for 
results of special delight, when 
weather made to order for Roses oc- 
curs. 

My feeling, therefore, is to take 
heart and go ahead, expecting no such 
season again while I live, but being 
delighted that I have had one glimpse 
into Rose heaven! 

Among the surprises of the sea- 
son I find most notable the behavior 
of the yellow Rose about which the 
weather has been stormy for several 
years—Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. 
Readers of the American Rose Annual 
will note that it was reported as hav- 
ing behaved rather well last year, in 
Germany and the United States, un- 


| eel 
if MAY hope but not properly ex- 


der conditions of dryness and heat. 
Yet this season, with neither dryness 
nor heat, but quite the contrary, I 
have had buds and blooms and foliage 
on it far more sizable and beautiful 
than any I have ever seen produced 
under greenhouse conditions. Indeed, 
the Rose has been peculiarly and 
notably lovely, for the slight bleaching 
at the ends of the petals which has 
occurred under outdoor conditions has 
given it an added vivacity and attrac- 
tiveness. 

Caution seems to me worth while as 
to future devotion to this Rose, good 
this season, even though it was atro- 
cious last season. I am going to be very 
hopeful about it, even though, frankly, 
I do not expect again to see such a 
glory of bloom as it has this year 
given us—and that too without any 
black-spot or mildew or any other 
disease or trouble. (Even aphis has 
been at a minimum this year, and 
while we have dusted and sprayed in 
a precautionary way, the relief from 
the constant anxiety and distress here- 
tofore existing is surely delightful.) 


CHRISTINE has stood out as the 

dependable yellow Rose. Golden 
Emblem had good flowers, but few of 
them. Eldorado had more flowers, but 
I suspect that Christine is the lady to 
whom I will need to look for yellow 
Rose buds next season. 

Three notable flame-colored Roses, 
each very distinct and different, have 
this year been a joy. The Queen 
Alexandra shows a color that no other 
Rose ever showed, to my knowledge. 
Its blooms are full and not particu- 
larly well formed, but the color, an 
indescribable and flaming red, which 
is not at all a scarlet and not at all 
crimson, persists until the petals drop. 


[INDEPENDENCE DAY was to me 

a pleasure when I saw it under 
nursery field conditions last September 
because of its abundance of copper-col- 
ored flowers, shading off agreeably 
into a pleasant pink. This year it 
has been better, and I vote for Jn- 
dependence Day. 

Padre is a tremendous grower and 
a good bloomer of informal flowers 
tending toward the color of Independ- 
ence Day, but not at all like it or 
The Queen Alexandra. It is a superb 
Rose this year. Curiously enough, 
I find most acquainted garden visitors 
blaming it on Father Schoener, the 
picturesque hybridizer of Santa Bar- 
bara, California, whereas the Rose 
was originated by B. R. Cant and sent 
out in 1920. 

If Etoile de Hollande should con- 
tinue to make gorgeous deep blackish 
crimson flowers another year as it 
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did this year, it will take t 
that erratic Rose, ween - . 
Vougeot. I confess that I am in doubt 
about it, but it is a favorable doubt, 
_Among the single Roses Tsobel hag 
given us immense pleasure. Its livel 
flame pink flowers open to large dn 
and fade agreeably. Mrs. a 


6) 
Fisher was not so good in the al % & 


color, while Simplicity was just as 
good in pure white, and Luly Came 
along with it. 


Bur this is not a Rose review, byt 

rather a Rose encouragement I 
am suggesting to Rose friends that 
we take heart and go forward, watch. 
ing, recording and caring for oy; 
Roses, knowing that if we give them 
by any chance the combination of egg}. 
ness, wetness and shadiness that they 
have had in 1924, we will again he 
rewarded. 


As I write these words I am pre. 
paring for a trip to take part in the 
dedication of-the Dr. E. M. Mills Roge 
Garden in Thornden Park, Syracuse 
This garden is to do honor to that 
greatest American clergyman-roga- 
rian, now the president of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, all of whose seventy. 
six years have made life rosier for 
someone. I indulge in the hope that 
many readers of THE FLOWER Growgr 
will think seriously toward municipal 
Rose-gardens, either to celebrate some 
proper person or to do good in them- 
selves. There can be no doubt as to 
the absolute worthwhileness of a well- 
managed municipal Rose-garden. It 
will attract people and benefit them, 
and it will not require any policemen 
to keep order in it—a fact which 
sometimes escapes the attention of 
those who regard flowers in parks as 
expensive luxuries. They are, on the 
contrary, great economies in their 
elevating and order-giving qualities, 
and I would venture to suggest that 
a well-planned Rose-garden right in 
the heart of the worst slum, if opened 
freely at all times to all people, would 
do more to check the forces of dis- 
= than would doubling the police 

orce. 





Rosa Hugonis 


Few plants sent from China to our 
northern gardens equal this Rose in 
grace and beauty. The long arching 
branchlets are so equally covered with 
flowers from end to end that the petals 
touch and make a continuous band of 
pale yellow. Individual flowers are 
about two and a half inches in diameter 
and have a delicate perfume. The 
leaves are small and pale green. Per- 
haps no other single-flowered Rose is s0 
beautiful, although the Cherokee Rose 
(R. laevigata) another Chinese Rose 
naturalized in the southern states, has 
handsomer foliage and larger flowers, 
but the flowers of the Cherokee Rose are 
white and not produced in such profu- 
sion. Rosa Hugonis has become popular 
in this country in a surprisingly short 
time and can now be found in quantity 
in many nurseries—Bulletin of the 
Arnold Arboretum 
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‘The Principles of Plant Physiology 
Relative to Frost Damage 


BY DR. R. B. HARVEY, Associate Professor of Plant Physiology 


University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 
(In 1924 American Rose Annual) 


eties is one of the most important 

actors in their growth in northern 
climates. All too frequently the descrip- 
tions of varieties are too optimistic in 
stating the hardiness of the plants. These 
- statements are probably based on en- 
thusiastic reports from northern states 
of the varieties living through mild 


Tete winter-resistance of Rose vari- 
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est native plants are those found in the 
cold continental interiors where the 
snow-cover is light in Winter. 

Rose plants exposed to the sunshine in 
Winter are subjected to alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. When the temperature 
is a few degrees below freezing, ice will 
form in the tissues of the stem. The 
south side of the stem, being exposed to 
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Fig. 1. Graph showing rapid fluctuation of temperature, with freezing and thawing 
of the live bark on the sunny side. The air temperature is relatively constant 


Winters. They do not take into account 
the cold, barren test-winter which seems 
to recur about every ten years. To be 
listed as hardy in a region, varieties 
should be able to withstand these test- 
winters. There must be more accurate 
information on the-hardiness of Rose 
varieties, and in obtaining this the 
physiological reactions of the plants 
must be taken into account. 

_Of the factors concerned in winter- 
killing, the fluctuation of temperature 
is often more important than extreme 
low temperature. Especially is this the 
case where the plants are actually ex- 
posed. We suppose that plants from 
northern Canada will be more hardy 
than plants from the plains area, yet 
this is not true, for a heavy snow-cover 
may allow plants to survive which would 
die under open and snowless exposure 
in the northern plains area. The hardi- 


the sunshine, is heated by the absorption 
of the light energy and will quickly 
thaw. With every cloud which obscures 
the sun for more than a minute, the live 
bark will freeze, only to thaw in the 
next few minutes after the cloud passes. 
The north side of stems, not being ex- 
posed to the sun, is not frozen and 
thawed in this manner in rapid succes- 
sion, and the tissues are not as fre- 
quently killed. 

The temperature in the thin layers of 
bark can be accurately determined by 
thermo-couples. The graph of temper- 
atures (Fig. 1) obtained in this man- 
ner will give an idea of the temperature 
fluctuations which exposed black stems 
must withstand in the Twin Cities. 

The color of the stem determines the 
amount of light energy which will be 
absorbed and the heat which will be pro- 
duced in the bark as a consequence. 
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Not all colors of bark can be had from 
one variety of shrub or tree. In com- 
paring the heating effect of sunlight on 
different colors of bark it is necessary 
to use different types of plants. A white 
bark, such as that of the paper-white 
Birch, reflects a large part of the light 
and does not thaw as easily as a bark 
such as black Plum. Green-colored 
barks absorb the red and violet rays anu 
reflect green rays. Red barks reflect 
red rays. Most of the energy of sun- 
light is distributed in the red rays, con- 
sequently red barks are less heated in 
sunlight than green barks. 

Black or brown barks, which absorb 
nearly all of the light are heated most 
of all. Shiny mirrored surfaces on the 
bark, produced by waxy coverings, aid 
in light-reflection and tend to decrease 
the injury. 

Many varieties of stems have the abil- 
ity to produce red pigments in the bark 
of the south side in Winter. This is a 
distinct protection against winter-killing 
which has enabled many shrubs of the 
northern plains area to survive. 

Coverings of wax on stems protect 
them from excessive desiccation by dry 
winds at times when moisture cannot be 
taken from the frozen soil. Such cover- 
ings also protect against freezing, since 
they allow the tissues to undercool be- 
low the true freezing-point without ice- 
formation in the tissues. The develop- 
ment of woody tissues and the produc- 
tion of gums in tender shoots during the 
Autumn make them more resistant to 
freezing and to drying. The production 
of sugars from starches of the stem in 
the Autumn also tend to prevent in- 
jury. 

Some varieties are easily stimulated 
to growth during warm periods in 
Spring. Subsequently, such varieties 
may be killed by a single night with low 
temperature. This break in dormancy 
can be prevented or decreased by cover- 
ings which do not allow the plants to 
warm up in a short time. 

The question of varietal difference in 
hardiness rests upon a great complex 
of physiological adaptations of plants to 
the environment. More accurate deter- 
minations of the hardiness of varieties 
must be made under exactly the same 
conditions of exposure. The temperature 
zones of this country have been recorded 
for many years. We should have equally 
well defined the hardiness of each vari- 
ety of Rose so that we may know the ex- 
act temperature limits in which the vari- 
eties are suitable for planting. The de- 
termination of hardiness of varieties 
has” usually been made by field-trials. 
These tests are reliable only when they 
have been carried through many years. 

A certain Winter may be mild, so that 
only the tender varieties are killed, or 
it may be so severe as to kill all vari- 
eties. Obviously, small difference in 
hardiness would not show up under these 
conditions. Definite results on hardiness 
of varieties can be had only by exposing 
the plants to an artificial Winter which 
can be exactly controlled, and in which 
the treatment of the plants before and 
after the trial can be controlled. Such 
tests in Minnesota have given very re- 
liable results. 





Epitor’s Norte: 


The above article by Dr. Harvey will be fol- 
lowed in the September issue by an article on 
the same general subject by the Editor of THE 
FLOWER GROWER and another by G. A. Stevens, 
together with notes by J. Horace McFarland, 
Editor of the American Rose Annuul. 
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The. Cactus and Wild Life 


RAVELERS passing through 
weary miles of arid country to 
their goal in some more favored 
clime are apt to grow very tired 

indeed of the long stretches of desert 
country where only Sagebrush ard 
Cacti may be seen. One can hardly 
blame them for wondering of what 
earthly use the latter can be. Even 
the more attractive kinds, gorgeous 
with bloom, the uninformed deem of 
little value. 


BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS, (Calif.) 


uses a clump of the Prickly Pear as a 
granary often, and in one instance 
showed the greatest ingenuity in 
utilizing a natural runway from its 
hole in the ground to the store of wild 
oats, berries and various seeds which 
it had cached in the very heart of the 
clump so cleverly that it was discov- 
ered only by accident. The granary 
was about two feet above the hole, 
and tall, dead grasses, thickly matted, 
stood up quite as high as the store 








A road-runner’s nest in an old 
pail thrown among the Cacti 


But if one dwells long in the Cactus 
country, he comes to learn how 
much the little wild creatures of the 
arid regions depend on the plants for 
food, shelter and protection. There 
are certain kinds, too, that furnish 
drink for man, and the fruit of the 
Prickly Pear Cactus is eaten even in 
localities where there is plenty of 
other fruit. The Mexicans started 
the fashion of making Cactus candy, 
using the juice of Cacti to mix with 
sugar, and the pulp is sometimes 
utilized in this way. 


But the little wild creatures claim 
the Cactus as their very own. The 
much beloved Cactus Wren builds her 
big, roomy nest right among the 
spines and prickles of the Cholla 
Cactus, as do a number of other birds, 
who construct a more open nest than 
the Wren. Surely the baby birds 
dare not venture from their homes 
until well feathered out, or they 
would get some of the hideous spines 
in their naked bodies. Doub‘less 
these very thorns protect the babies 
by keeping enemies away. The Road- 
runner also places her carelessly built 
and bulky nest in Cactus clumps very 
often. This bird appears to eat the 
tender new lobes of the prickly Pear 
Cactus, for clumps of Cacti which are 
their favorite loafing places, show 
where the new growth has been nipped 
off in many places. As these birds 
live in arid regions, the juicy lobes 
doubtless serve them for drink. 


The gray squirrel that lives in the 
ground, and the gophers, dig great 
tunnels under the Cacti clumps, and 
have their homes there. The former 


of food. Between the thick, woody 
main stalk of the Cactus, and the 
matted grass, the squirrel had made 
a well concealed path. He could dart 
out of his hole, and crawl up the 
Cactus stalk, through a small opening 
in the matted grass and never be seen 


coiled in his almost impregn 

treat, and seemed to be asleen 7 
The most surprising use mad 

both the Cholla and Prickly Pear 








that of a wee mouse, so light thar © @ 


it can rest on the tiniest branch of 
weed without bending it to any go. 
ticeable extent. Out of the Sheathing 
of the grass stalks, a substance of 
gossamer texture, this mouse con- 
structs a wonderful nest, very gof 
and downy. Not the dried blades of 
grass, but the more delicate sheath. 
ing, is the material from which he 
makes his ostermoor, and places jt 
right in the prickliest and _ spiniest 
position he can find, seemingly. It jg 
so cunningly placed that it looks just 
like a little round ball of grass that 
has accidentally lodged there. 


When this field mouse makes his 
nest in a low thorny shrub, he ¢con- 
trives to make it appear like a bal] 
of fungus growth, but as fungus does 
not grow on Cacti, the exquisitely soft 
bed is hid in among the Cactus 
branches, with usually a broad lobe 
of the Prickly Pear in front of it, 
or a branch of jointed Cholla. The 
little, curious lcoking balls were go 
numerous in a locality where Cacti 
abounded, that I began to examine 
them, wondering how they ever hap- 
pened to lodge in this ball-like fash- 
ion. When an enquiring finger was 
thrust in the mass, there was the 
thud of a tiny body as it dropped 
from the nest, and the round interior 


a 

















Nest of a field mouse in a Cactus 


in the world, for the grass would con- 
ceal him. He had traveled this path 
so often, he and his family or 
friends, that the opening was quite 
well defined and round. It, too, was 
only discovered by accident. 


F tering -—wegy little wild thing that 
uses the Cacti as a protection is a 
handsome black and white fellow that 
we all know, and shun. The writer 
found him one day in the very heart 
of a most dense and murderous look- 
ing clump of Prickly Pear Cactus. 
She retreated in great haste, not 
liking the kind of perfume he uses, 
but the pretty creature was snugly 


which the finger encéuntered was still 
warm from.the contact of its late oc- 
cupant. 

Since then I have often had a 
glimpse of the owner of the nest as 
he hopped to the ground, but he has 
an aggravating way of slipping out 
of somc rear door or from the bottom, 
and I have never had more than 4 
fleeting glimpse of him, just enough 
to see that he was a mouse and very 
small. The nest is emphatically not 
a bird’s nest but one he has, himself, 
constructed, and the marvel is how 
he could carry his silken grasses all 
the way up over the prickly path he 
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travel to reach the place where 
Te ide the nest. Many of them are 
three and four feet off the ground, 
and as the Cholla Cactus has an un- 
pleasant habit of dropping a joint if 
one touches one of its inch-long spines, 
and it takes a hard pull to remove the 
thorn and rid yourself of the unwel- 
come joint, the marvel is how the tiny, 
soft-bodied mouse gets past them, and 
over them without becoming impaled. 
But he does it somehow, and no doubt 
finds safety for himself and family 
amidst the protecting thorns. 


Birds’ nests are sometimes roofed 
over by other rodents, and farther 
inland than California the jack rabbit, 
and the desert rat find shelter in the 
Cactus. Owls and Woodpeckers find 
gome of the many varieties of Cacti 
useful for nesting sites, and there are 
still other ways of utilizing it which 
cannot be touched on here. 





Some Cacti I Have Met 


A FAD is a good thing to play about 
with, whether it is collecting old 
china or trying to master the monkey 
language. ’Tis said that those who ex- 
ercise their brains and do not let them 
atrophy are longer lived than those 
who take more physical exercise. So 
to lengthen your life take up some 
hobby, nay, two, or even more, if you 
have the time and inclination. I have 
several and find it rather stimulating 
to jump from one to another ;—vari- 
ety being the spice of life and I surely 
like mine well seasoned. 


Flower growing is one, and is ever 
of interest, whether it is raising some 
new seedling or expending my efforts 
on seeing how large I can grow a 
plant, and when one bumps its head 
on the ceiling of the lath house, I just 
cut it back and let it try all over 
again;—-Nelson and the spider idea, 
you know. I think it was Nelson, I 
may be getting hazy on history, but 
I’m more interested in today’s hap- 
penings than in ye ancient times. 


I used to wonder what any one 
could see to admire or get up any in- 
terest in Cacti, and I somehow had a 
few of the commoner specimens thrust 
upon me by friends who knew I loved 
flowers, and really some of them 
proved quite interesting, though for a 
while I shunned the thorny ones, but 
it’s like living in Rome, when you see 
others enthused and view their speci- 
mens the fever “kinda” gets you in 
spite of your determination. 

As my collection grew apace from 
the inevitable Christmas kind and 
later the “sword” with its immense 
flaming red bloom coming every 
Spring, I gradually accumulated some 
of the “globe” varieties, E. Mullerii 
and E. Eryserii, and the running be- 
came quite intense. The other day I 
received a little cigar box full of cut- 
ungs of Penecereus greggii, and I 
exclaimed with delight at the beauti- 
ful 2o!oring—a soft grayish lavender 
with a sheen of satin; these are not 
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thorny and you can handle them very 
lovingly, without gloves. The cut- 
tings were about six inches long and 
a little larger than a pencil, not round 
but somewhat in the shape of the 
Quadangularis. 


A globe variety of great beauty is 
the Echinocactus cylindraceus. The 
color is an irridescent pink with bril- 
liant red spines. The variegated va- 
riety is a pea green with pinkish lav- 
ender spines. 


The Philloperma tetreneota, is odd, 
rather elongated than round; short 
white spines in rosettes cover the 
plant and with these are long choc- 
olate brown spines. 


Echinomestus erectocentus, is an 
elongated plant about four inches 
high and topped with a delicate pink 
flower. 


Escobara Sneedii arrived lately 
fresh from the Texas desert. This is 
undoubtedly a new variety and is 
waiting classification. 


Coryphantha bisbeeana is a new 
species, just being classified. These 
are the round globe, as round as a 
ball, covered like a web with rosettes 
of small white spines. 


Of the Opuntias, the O. tessellata is 
very striking, the stems are checkered 
or scarred, long like a pencil and the 
shoots grow out in all directions; has 
very long spines. 


There is a never ending list of new 
arrivals from their native-haunts, and 
they only seem to whet one’s appetite 
for more and more. One collector 
here has about three hundred speci- 
mens and he says that one he has had 
for ten years has grown only one inch 
in all that time. Maybe that’s its 
limit. One can ever learn and the best 
way to do this is to possess the dif- 
ferent varieties and make a study of 
them. 


A new Stytephyllum is now grow- 
ing in my Cactus garden; this is 5S. 
Orcuttii, a little smaller in growth 
than the S. Edule. These grow in 
clumps, have smooth finger-like stems, 
leafless, green at base and tipped with 
red. They belong to the Cotyledons, 
and grow here in profusion near my 
home on the hillsides. I find also the 
Dudley’s pulverulenta, and D. grandi- 
flora. 

EvA KENWORTHY GRAY, (Calif.) 





Late Blooming Perennials 
By I. G. NOYEs, ( Mass.) 


E ARE all familiar with one late 

flowering perennial, the Chrys- 
anthemum, but there is another one 
that belongs to the same family that 
flowers at about the same time that 
is not as well known. 

I refer to Aster Tartarica. It grows 
tall, from four to six feet high, and 
soon forms large clumps, and should 
be planted at the back of the boraer. 

Foliage abundant at the base; stems 
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leafy, branching near the top. The 
flowers are variously described by the 
dealers as blue, lavender, and purple. 
Mine are a light bluish lavender, an 
inch or more in diameter, growing in 
loose clusters. 

Aster Tartarica is hardy, easily 
grown in any soil, but prefers a sunny 
position in sandy loam; and in such 
a place it blooms earlier, otherwise 
Jack Frost is liable to cut short the 
blooming period. We have had them 
frozen stiff when loaded with flowers 
in November, but mine are growing 
in heavy soil, and shaded also. This 
Aster is especially valuable on account 
of its late flowering qualities. 


Two years ago we invested in seeds 
of a new Sunflower, Helianthus questi- 
folius, (now beiug advertised as H 
Angustifolius), which was claimed to 
be hardy, and would “come up year 
after year.” 

The seeds germinated freely, and 
grew to be nice plants which flowered 
in October, and we liked them; but we 
were disappointed when they failed to 
put in an appearance the next Spring. 
We will be charitable and allow that 
the Winters are too cold for it here. 
Our plants grew from two to three 
feet high, having thick waxy narrow 
leaves about five inches long. Flowers 
bright yellow, two and one-half inches 
in diameter, in loose clusters on the 
branching heads of the plants. We 
have not grown it since, but shall try 
it as an annual for beddiny, starting 
the seeds early and transplanting for 
fall flowering, thus getting ahead of 
Jack Frost. 


A Sunflower that has given me con- 
siderable satisfaction is Helianthus 
Orgyalis. It is a native of the west 
from Montana, south to Arizona. It 
is not what is known as a really late 
bloomer, for it flowers in September. 
One of its good points is, that it will 
stand heat and drouth. When all the 
other flowers are wilted, and suffering 
for rain, this Sunflower bravely holds 
up its head, and keeps on growing. 
The stems are smooth and slender and 
very leafy, with long narrow leaves 
that taper at each end. Stems do not 
branch unti) about to bloom, then each 
short branch terminates in a cluster 
of flowers. The individual flowers are 
from two, to two and one-half inches 
in diameter. The top of each stem is 
a bouquet in itself. The grand climax 
of its life is reached when it begins 
to bloom, the flowers opening by 
dozens until the last expands, and the 
show is over until another year. 

While they last they make a great 
show and are good for cutting. This 
species grows tall, six or eight feet 
and forms large spreading clumps 
that need staking if exposed to heavy 
winds. Succeed in any soil, in any 
odd corner. 





The suggestions by Brother Noyes 
are exceedingly useful as many gar- 
deners forget that fall blooming plants 
are required to extend the life of the 
garden to its maximum. 
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Garden Values 


Spring in visiting many gardens, 

or at least in visiting many collec- 
tions of Irises and Peonies and I have 
seen many splendidly grown varieties 
in some delightful settings. I shall 
long remember Mr. Bonnewitz’s tree- 
girt meadow with row upon row of 
Irises reflected in the water of an 
unprecedented flood, but my chief im- 
pression from the many pictures, and 
opportunities for pictures, was the 
fact that our standards of what con- 
stituted the garden value of a plant 
was often wrong. The garden is not 
an exhibition hall with flowers stand- 
ing rank upon rank, each at attention, 
but rather a place open to the sun and 
wind and flecked with lights and 
shadows. In such a setting an indi- 
vidual flower, or stalk, becomes a mere 
bagatelle without meaning or effect, 
and yet we are prone to judge the 
variety by the excellence of its in- 
dividual stalk, or bloom, rather than 
by its habit as we see it hour by hour 
and day by day. Show flowers have 
their place necessarily, but even with 
as ideal a florist’s flower as the Gladi- 
olus it should be able to find a place in 
the flower garden. 


With Gladioli; with Dahlias; with 
Peonies; even with Irises, which 
should be considered primarily from 
the garden point of view, and prac- 
tically all of the species which have 
attracted the attention of the hy- 
bridists, the exhibition flower has re- 
ceived first attention, and the ordinary 
garden type little or none. This seems 
a rather strange development when 
you realize that not one grower in a 
hundred exhibits, but such are our 
arbitrary standards, and the gardener 
must wage a determined fight to se- 
cure his desired ends. 


UPox what does garden value de- 
pend, and wherein do we fail? 
Reliability of growth is of first im- 
portance; freedom of flowering per- 
haps next; and then comes vigor, or 
poise of stalk, and the disposition of 
the bloom thereon. A long season of 
bloom is certainly to be desired 
whether it develops from a succession 
of flowering stalks or the successive 
development of flowers upon each 
stalk. The condition of the foliage 
when the plant is out of bloom is to 
be considered, and then there are all 
sorts of preferences as to color, though 
rarely does a flower that fades badly 
or becomes soggy with light rain, ful- 
fill our ideas of garden value. 

Perhaps the Rose, the “Queen of 
Flowers,” despite the various vermin, 
will prove a convenient example for 
analysis, as we may find here one of 
the most extreme developments of the 


I have been most fortunate this 





breeders’ art. The double flower is 
the most unnatural, the most difficult 
type to obtain, hence its use as a high 
standard in many fields; and yet from 
a garden point of view where lies the 
value? The double Rose, or Peony, 
at its inception is often a thing of 
beauty; at its prime it is, if possible, 
even more beautiful, and yet almost at 
a breath, it is past its prime. Often 
too heavy for the slender stem the 
flower nods and even before the center 
is fully expanded the outer petals start 
to yellow and shortly we have but a 
withered cabbage. As a cut-flower 
this is a matter of little moment, but 
in the garden where we may deal with 
hundreds of blooms it is quite a differ- 
ent matter. Compare mentally for a 
moment Austrian Copper, or Paradise, 
with the semi-double Silver Moon, or 
Harrison’s Yellow; and then again 
with Mary Lovett and Persian Yellow 
with their cabbage form. The singles 
may be evanescent but the doubles 
prove more disheveled. 


In Roses we are fortunate in hav- 
ing an everblooming strain, but in 
Peonies duration of bloom must be de- 
pendent upon the successive develop- 
ment of side buds. (A rank heresy 
as the real grower disbuds.) Here 
doubling is of less importance pro- 
vided that the stem be strong enough 
to carry the heavy bloom. Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream proves a lowly, 
ground kissing vision, while Lady 
Duff bows graciously and leaves it to 
Sylvia Saunders to queen it with head 
erect. I have never heard of a Peony 
being praised for its clustered bloom, 
but to me the small side flowerets are 
often much more lovable than the 
typical terminal bloom, and my 
Peonies are presentable for a longer 
period. 


AM much less familiar with the 

Dahlia world, but I note an increas- 
ing appreciation of the single and 
cactus type while the tight headed 
decoratives are becoming mere curios- 
ities. Free-blooming, often relatively 
small flowered Dahlias, in varying 
heights, are at last available. 


And this brings out another point, 
size, a point worth considering par- 
ticularly in Irises. I saw splendid 
masses of big-flowered things like 
Lent A. Williamson, Gaudichau, and 
Ann Page, and amazing single stalks 
of enormous blooms like those of 
Leonato, Conquistador, Lord of June, 
and Souvenir de Letitia Michaud, but 
they left me cold, one and all, while 
in mass the small flowered varieties 
such as Garnet, Flutter-by, Roseway, 
or Corrida, were all that I could wish. 
To me Pallida Dalmatica in size and 
form is as large as an Iris can be, and 
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still be desirable in a large Planting 


The concentration that we get fro 
size and close branching is not neat 
sarily desirable. We find it carrieg 
to an extreme in garden Phlox which 
permits us to get as solid a sheet of 
color as would the repeated use of a 
white-wash brush, but such Solidity 
is not easily handled in most garden 
pictures. In a poster we like Splashes 
of solid color, but poster art and home 
art are not synonymous. 


There is a saying that if one “wants” 
hard enough, he will attain his desire 
well I am out after plants of garden 
value and I intend to encourage their 
development. There is plenty of room 
for any flower, even an exhibition 
flower, but what I am after is a wide 
range from which to select plants for 
my garden. 





Every-Day Botany 


Who doubts there are classes 
Of men, like the grasses 
And flowers subdivided in many a way? 
You’ve seen them, I’ve seen them, 
We’ve jostled between them, 
These — specimens—day after 
ay. 


You’ve met nettles that sting you, 
And Roses that fling you 
Their exquisite incense from warn, hid- 
den hearts, 

And bright Morning-glories 
That tell their own stories 
With round honest faces, rehearsing 

their parts. 
Sometimes an old Thistle 
Will bluster and bristle, 
When chance or necessity leads you his 


way; 
But do not upbraid him— 
He’s just as God made him; 
Perchance some small good he has done 
in his day. 


The Poppies think sleeping 
Far better than weeping, 
And never let worry usurp a good nod; 
They’ll laugh and grow fatter 
O’er any grave matter, 
When sensitive plants would sink under 
the sod. 


The Hollyhocks greet you 
Whenever they meet you, : 
With stiffest of bows, or a curt littl 
phrase; 
But never a Mullein 
Was haughty or sullen, 
And warm are their hand-shakes, if 
awkward their ways. 


Ah! never a flower, 
Blooming wild or in bower, 
But lives in Humanity’s flora anew; 
May I ask, in conclusion, 
’Mid all this confusion 
What flower we shall find if we analyze 
you? 
KATHERINE H. Perry, (In Bulletin of the Park 
Garden Club, Flushing, N. Y.) 





Some growers of Phlox pinch back 
a portion of the bed. This will cause 
the plants to branch and delay bloom- 
ing, thus giving a longer period of 
bloom for the flowers. 
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Badenia (Fitscher). Lilac-blue. Form—wide 
open. Soil—fibrous loam. Season—average. 
Planted—May 6. Days to blooming—104. Season 
wet. No bloom. 
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Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
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Florescence : 
0 e ° Number blooms ____- 3 
Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained — Pn sae 2 
lacement -.__.____- _4 
by a New Percentage Scale NI ne saecnnpeemnn nes 5 
ED Ssenssiiibiasdaianitetidp arden tates cneniie is y 
Disease resistance ____________ 5 
BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF, Laurel, Md. an . 
(Continued from July issue) Unusual oo : 5 
h White, lower petals Azalea (Kunderd). Pure white, softly suffused = 
Avalon eg an. Form—wide tri- rose on tips; lower petals blotched crimson car- Total ...... 76.5 
cream blotc ‘I ruffled. Soil—clay loam. Season mine, shading to deep amaranth in centers. Rating --_-- 17 
angular, a 5. Days to blooming—74, Form—wide diamond, ruffled. Soil—clay loam. 
—wet. aT ant. , Season—wet. Planted—May 4. Days to bloom- 
adnan RATING ing—95. RATING Baltimore (Cowee). Syn. Salmon Queen 
VALUES PER CENT (Woodruff).* Salmon-pink shading deeper on 
‘ Exhibition Commercial VALUES PER CENT — edges, lower petals blotched with bright and deep 
F a Kaaaentiat eee 18 as wees — ——ee scarlet. Very similar to Gil Blas except that 
= PeNeET: 11 . Ol0F = ------------------- the latter has more yellow on lower petals, 
oo i caisihdiecebanlieli 5 5 Size -----.--- Ssaneenaese 12 18 Form—loose triangular. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 
meas out .-.--.------ 10 10 dl ~awewn * ribeasaicainie : : son average. Planted—April 28. Days to bloom- 
, ubs' ce cut ........... ing—80. 
Spike: __. 8 3.5 Spike: RATING 
ee nnesaasonrneee: ® 3 BD ainictcinsinnkmeunnecy 3 3 salen scalaali 
wa lomeepagmnaaia _ eT 4 5 _ _VALt : 
Florescence : ’ 3 3.5 Florescence : Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ager Siegms open... 2 3 Number blooms -__--- 5 5 nag w------------------ re 
ane 5 = = open... 3 4  — Size --------------------- 
’ es -- ilar: 5 5 Placement ........... 5 POEM .-.--.-------22--0ne 2 2 
ee Sere aan seetenee 4 4 NS cidtittndebntioncetliawe 4 4.5 _, Substance cut ----...._.- 4 4 
ee 5 5 |. ee eeeeERRe 4 4 Spike: . - ‘. 
are ol ORT 3.5 8 Disease resistance --__--___-_ 5 5 Length -----.--....--_.-- 2.0 
Productiveness = --- Productiveness .............. 3.5 8 Grate ................... 3 3 
De ee 3 3 Unusual quality : Florescence : 
eee CTS e etna axons — — Number blooms  _-_-_-_- 5 5 
a oe “e 2 3 4 
Totes ...<- 78.5 84.5 ew 78.5 84.5 open 
. 7 i 19 86 Placement __.._...___ 25 4.5 
Ratings ---79 85 Ratings --.79 85 Foliage viesehnnpuend Seucenmenties 4 : 
- eee 5 ; 
. ‘. i I se 5 
A. W. Clifford (Kunderd; introduced by Azure (Stewart).* Syn. Azur. Light violet- a son snacn ou an Oman 4 4 
Brown). Old carmine-red with amaranth-red blue with a dull carmine blotch. Form—tri- Unusual quality _..........._. 0 0 
ro at and with lighter and lilac tinted central angular, hooded, broadest across lower petals. 
a ’ “Form—triangular, hooded. Soil—clay Soil—fibrous loam. Season—average. Planted— , a ae 72.0 76.5 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 16. Days to May 1. Days to blooming—83. —_ = 77 
blooming—69. RATING RATING 
VALUES PER CENT VALUES PER CENT — 
° Exhibition Commercial Flower : Exhibition Commercial Barclay (Childs).* Rose-pink with cream yel- 
Flower - " : 
Color ----------------- 20 20 a peer n annem nnn ----- = “- low throat. Form—wide ae it 
i LSE ERS 11.5 12 tl Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. anted—May 6. 
wna TASES 2 8 Form --.--.------------- a : Days to blooming—111. 
Substance cut ---------- 7 7 — cut --.--------- 6 RATING 
Spike: PER CENT 
oe 4 SO 2.5 2.5 VALUES ‘ 
 Seaatanaimemaiaseitie 3 8.5 nena 8 8 Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Florescence: Florescence : ill 20 
Number blooms -.---- 3 3 Number blooms ------ 4 4 BON cdca conn cnwasnmncece 15 15 
“ « open... 3 4 - - open... 4 4 NES a 5 5 
Placement _-..------- 5 PAGE: 20 ccc coun 3 3 _ Substance cut -........--. 8 8 
EEE ILL AO 4 4 che, Ee 4 4 Spike 
(dc eae NRESMAEEIN 4 4- Rp aeeroareeenpeennenspessnenita 4 4 SS RSE ee 4 5 
Disease resistance _.....--.--- 4 4 Disease resistance -._.-.-__~- 5 5 > eee 4 5 
Productiveness --_----------- 4 38 FROSUCUVENENS ...-.........6- 5 5 Florescence : 
Unusual quality: Unusual quality -............ 0 0 Number blooms ----- : : 
IN icin tiiabis seis 3 — —_— o open_- 
— —_— TOOBM Scand 64.5 62.5 Placement —_ guiuminmnt 3 4 
Totals ----- 77.0 76.5 Ratings --.65 63 I oe ne 4 4 
Ratings --.77 77 nS aen 5 5 
Disease resistance -..-._--_--- 5 5 
a a laiq Productiveness --------------- 3 3 
: , blended aby John roff). right crimson over Unusual quality: 
‘i 2 = a eee ag —— — - rich with a velvety sheen, lighter toward throat; Color, size, form ___-- 5 
am ” ‘Form—wide open. Soil—clay loam. bases of lower petals spotted white and blotched Color, lateness _.....- 5 
ania ~wek Planted—May 6. Days to bloom- maroon-black. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
ing—69 F fibrous loam. Season wet. Planted—May 27. atte 90 94 
, RATING Days to blooming—73. Ratings __._90 94 
VALUES PER CENT ial RATING a 
: ibiti Commerci VALUES PER CENT , 
ee: —— 20 : : Exhibition Commercial Baron Joseph Hulot (Lemoine). Syns. Blue 
I i 2st inlcsusi anes asi ela 20 Flower : xhibitio . b I ong Mie 
a ssc < 14.5 14.5 WO 20 Jay and Baron Hulot. Violet-blue, lighter 
REE AND RES « 5 5 | EE REESE ea 8 throat, lower petals deep violet-blue shaded to 
Substance cut --___---__--10 10 eR REES 5 reddish purple throat; reddish purple outside of 
Spike a Substance cut _-.-..--.-- 8 tube. Form—wide triangular. Soil—fibrous loam. 
SO em 4.5 5 Spike: Season—wet. Planted—May - Days to bloom- 
aerate 5 5 a 3 ing—84 and 79 (large corms). 
ag ey bl 3 4 See 3 RATING 
, umber blooms --_---- : 
eer em eas 6 i rE VALUES PER CENT 
7 EE LLL ; “ “ open_. 3 Flower: — — 
BR eh nn ns cic cea nmosee 5 Placement a GOP cnnncnnccccceccccsse 
age --------------------- 5 = Bs tment... : 
| ee eee 5 5 TS ae 5 DDS wirknnnciccocaumcuns 10 1 
Disease resistance  __.---_--- 5 5 —— eS eE Co va ke Ae 4 OEE EE OT OO 5 o. 
Proeweuvenens .........-<.60 5 5 Dix ae ce oa Substance cut ----------- 8.5 . 
Unusual quality: 22 ot rg gualeuaaaamataana 2 Spike: 
Substance 2 Productiveness --------------- a i io 35 4 
Substance, productive- Unusual Ba mente nt 3 I a 5 » 
ness -------------- = (°F ee sscontes siicegenae Florescence : “ 3 3 
. Say oe Number ee 
Totals _---- 94.0 96.5 ae ~-2--- 7 “ “open... & 5 
Ratings -._94 — 

































eccececcnes 4 
a kA Eee oT 4 
OF ae 4 4 
Disease resistance ~__-________ 5 5 
Productiveness ............... 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, productiveness — 5 5 
Tetele <<... 86.0 88.5 
Ratings --_86 89 


Beaconflame (Kunderd; originally named Bea- 
con and changed by Vondel because of duplication 
in case of latter name). Clear scarlet with a 
salmon tinge toward the throat; lower petals 
blotched cardinal scarlet with central feather of 
rich carmine; anthers violet tinged with lilac; 
pistil pink. Form—wide, thick petaled, Amaryllis. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—early wet, later very 
dry. Planted—May 7. Days to blooming—74. 





RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
REIN ns.2) sich accinaendaincaaaeince lacey aa 20 20 
DN: cicwnschanaceaesimeeten 10 11 
RD caceche mera nae mane 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 10 10 
Spike: 
DE oo once ee 4.5 5 
ee 4 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
” = open... 5 5 
es 5 
nn ee 5 5 
0 ES ae eee enero 5 5 
Disease resistance ~----------- 5 5 
Pregestiveness ........... ee 5 
Unusual quality: 
Form, branching, num- 
eer 5 
Color, number of spikes 4 
Tete ..<<. 92.5 94 
Ratings ---93 94 


Beaute d’Aout (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Very 
bright orange-rose, blotched velvety carmine-crim- 
son on white bases of lower petals, midribs white. 
Form—wide open spreading. Soil—clay loam. 
Season very dry. Planted—May 29. Days to 


blooming—99. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
II citcicctcsnssiin nade tapnitn 20 2 
SR: Scrccnacenennneeanean 15 15 
BE ciccccannan maken ee 5 5 
Gubetance cut ...........- 10 10 

Spike: 

ES Ee ee Tee 4 5 

Sree 4 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 4 

= si open... 5 5 

a ea 3. 5 

RR ooo ano coaoanee 5 5 

OS a en 5 5 

Disease resistance ---.--------- 5 5 

Productiveness -~..--.-----...- 3 2 

Unusual quality: 

Size, color, form ----- 3 3 
ee 91.5 94 
Ratings ---92 94 


Beautiful Deep Salmon (Stalnaker). Deepest 
salmon-pink, blending lighter toward throat ; much 
darker on outside of petals; lower petals blotched 
from bases to throat with cardinal-scarlet. Form— 


wide open. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 19. Days to blooming—86. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
NN 5s a sa csnat reese cinerea 20 
I ais i tnicoice ioc ca 1l 
EE 5 
Substance cut ...........-. 10 
Spike: 
OO a eee ee 3.5 
| Err 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 3.5 
“ag ~ open__ 4 
Pineemeest ....4.cacus 5 
ID erect en nnsecencneem 5 
EE ems ee 5 
Disease resistance ------------ 5 
Preodustiveness .......-....-.. 3 
Unusual quality: 
BN asc i nen 4 
TO scnnee 88.0 


Rating ----88 


Belle Alliance (Lemoine). Delicate violet-blue, 


lower petals with bright yellow feather on car- 
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mine blotches. Form—wide open. Soil—fibrous 
loam, Season—wet. Planted—May 10. Days to 


blooming—87. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
NR Sei oo eee 17 
ere ae 10 
| ee ae 
Substance cut _........_. 8.5 
Spike: 
TT, 3.5 
0 ee ere ent 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ___-__- 4 
sy 5 open__ 4 
Plesement <..2...2... 
0 eee eae 4 
| RR ee eet 4 
Disease resistance -._.._______ 5 
Premactvenes ..........-._... 3.5 
Unusual quality .............. 0 
, 76.5 
Rating --.--77 
Belle Mauve (Gravereau).{ Mauve shaded 


slightly deeper, with pale shell pink throat and a 
deep purplish-mauve blotch, Form—wide tri- 


angular. Soil—fibrous loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 22. Days to blooming—89. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
8 Pe ee Le E 0 
epee aa ee 14 
I i nig coats avesa cesta ncanoas 5 
Substance cut -..........- ) 

Spike: 

a ea raat ce cane a 4 

0 Se eee ee 5 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ------ 5 

“ “ open-_- 3 

POMMUNOOE:, cccnscuccss 5 

CO eee ee een 4 

OS ee ee 5 

Disease resistance --.-----_--- 5 

PUGGUOUITONEES 0.2 cscccucss 4 

Unusual quality: 

RE akesucenncoamamic 2 
Teal ....2 90 
Rating --._.90 


Ben Lommond (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). 
Martins Yellow blending to Picric Yellow throat ; 
bases lower petals Empire Yellow with feather 
of Aster Purple; pistil Cream White; anthers 
Pinkish Lilac edged Dark Violet. Form—wide 


star. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted— 
June 18. Days to blooming—69. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
RN Aitesivestcoaiie ncaa 17 17 
DS cn agi essa nlennsabaincdraiaoaaac 5 5 
0 Aenean 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 4 4 
Spike: 
nea ane 5 5 
0 ere eee 4 4 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
ss sis open... 2 2 
peaemenst ...2..=..<. 5 3.5 
MIND, - cited eat siinncs acskaninte cccconends nie 5 3 
RE ee ee eae ehecy nee 5 5 
Disease resistance -._.-.------ 4 4 
Preguetivenaes «.........-.<.. 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
Branching spikes ---- 1 
OES ae 1 
Totes: ..... 68.5 65.5 
Ratings ---69 66 


Berkshire (Cowee). Delicate flesh pink, feath- 
ered lightly with rose-pink, midribs of lower 
petals light yellow; bases striped and feathered 
deep rose; throat carmine; outside lavender-rose. 
Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 


son—wet. Planted—May 16. Days to blooming— 
79. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
ree eee eee ee 19 
ee eae 9 
0 eee ee 5 
CS eee 10 
Spike 
ON ee ee 4 
EEE ea 2 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 2 
“ec “ open... 2 
ee 
BREE ceatacneemacnncceccance 5 











Vigor 


in wiin .s 

Productiveness _.......______ 2 

Unusual quality -._.._..__.__ 0 
| an 2 
Rating  -___72 





Bertha Grossman (Grossman 
Orange-salmon shading lighter toma 7 
midribs" light; lower petals blotched dee, t, 
mine-crimson on cream bases, the blotch a, 
ing into the throat. Resembles Gij Blas ae 
is distinct. Form—wide triangular and dist but 
Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—Maet 
Days to blooming—89. ¥ 2 


Soil—“‘b]} 4 
loam.t Season—dry. Planted—Mareh 1770 


to blooming—100-102. > Day 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibiti : 
Color LS RR TO 20 sie Commercial 
WN a eee ai 115 
eee reer a 5 5 
Substance cut --....2.._- 10 10 
Spike: 
PURO oe oe sees sas 3.5 4 
IE se oe ot enc somos 3 4 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ----- 3 3 
“ es open_-_ 3 4 
PUM, nscscccncc. 3 5 
LOE EEL LLL LTT 5 5 
Se ees 5 5 
Disease resistance --_.._-._--- 5 5 
Productiveness --_--.--_.__-__ 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
ee 2 
Productiveness 3 
Tete ....- 83.5 89.5 
Ratings —--__84 90 


Bertha Howard (Howard). Color (Ridgeway) 
Spectrum Red, bases of lower petals White 
stippled Carmine; pistil Rose Red; anthers edged 
Negrosin Violet. Form—wide Amaryllis. SojJ— 





sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—June §, 
Days to blooming—75. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
te eee ean eee 20 20 
Na ett erg aia Goes 15 15 
ene 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 7 1 
Spike 
RN, sae ta 4 4 
RN oa a ce de stots eos 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 3.5 3.5 
= - open... 4 4 
ere ee 4 
PEND. een ecGnei ca duadadcee 5 4 
Se ere eeeee 4.5 4.5 
Disease resistance --__-_--_--- 4.5 4.5 
PRORUCTIUONEEE onnn nc cckcncun 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
ne 5 
Color, size, number of 
ees 5 
Totels ..... 89.5 88.5 
Ratings --.90 89 


Bertrex (Austin). Delicate blush white blend- 
ing to white in throat, lower petals blending to 
cream center line, blotched and stippled magenta; 
throat stippled and lined magenta and rose; out- 
side of petals a deeper blush. Similar to and 


better than Alaska. Form—wide _ triangular. 
Soil—clay loam. Season average. Planted—May 
15. Days to blooming—75. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
a i tearm aa halt Sere ¢ 20 
eae eee 12 12.5 
RU i ae ac aac afane oe ica ala 5 5 
Substance cut ..........-- 9 9 
Spike: 
SS re 4 5 
a oe rok De ee antes 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -_---- 4 4 
as i open__ 5 5 
ee 4 5 
EEE rN 5 5 
0) ee ee ee 4 4 
Disease resistance --__--_----_ 5 5 
Productiveness ............... 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
Number blooms open . 2 
Totals ..... 85 87.5 
Ratings --_85 88 


(Continued in September issue) 
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Standard for Judging Gladioli 


i rrey, Victoria, Australia, 
es nee or standard for judg- 
= Gladioli, which is in use by the 
Cenation, Dahlia, Gladiolus and 
Sweet Pea Society of Victoria. Mr. 
Errey writes that this specification 
as prepared by him, except with 
wference to Primulinus Hybrids, and 
he suggested four inch blooms whereas 
three and a half were finally specified. 
Something of this kind is desirable 
jn judging Gladioli but it 1s, of course, 
necessary that the judges should i..- 
form themselves fully as to how the 
matter is handled, and it must also be 
noted that considerable time is re- 
quired if a scale of this kind is faith- 
fully observed, and more judges will 
be required to do the work in a given 
time than if no standard were used. 
The Standard is as follows: 


LARGE FLOWERING 
f Spike—Eighteen or more 
—_ eight flowers or more to be , 
en 
Page Fiemers—Fout inches and over 1 
Texture—No sign of weakness, no 
bleached or faded flowers | 
Form—Blooms round as in Loveliness, 
not wingy or rough surface with 
puckering; all to face the front, with 
no gaps or crow‘ing 1 
Condition—No faded or stripped-off 
flowers, no damage to any part of 
spike _1 
Total 5 
(% and % points used in judging) 
PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS 


Points as in Show Gladioli, but from 
following specifications, viz.:—Stem fine 
but wiry; twelve pips or blooms a fair 
spike; three to five open at once; to face 
front; three and one-half-inch blooms; 
hooded decisively; petals allowed more 
pointed shape than in Show Gladioli. 


SEEDLINGS 


In judging Seedlings, the above stand- 
ard is to be observed, with this excep- 
tion: Ten flowers open instead of eight. 
Not less than three spikes are to be set 
up. The maximum points must be ob- 
tained for a First Class Certificate, and 
a majority of two-thirds of the judges 
is required. To obtain an Award of 
Merit, three spikes must be staged, and 
must each obtain not less than 75 per 
cent. of the maximum points. 





The Gladiolus Preeminent 
as a Cut Flower 


Miss Thomas in her Utica Garden 
Club Department this month calls at- 
tention to the fact that the Gladiolus 
is preeminent as a cut flower. Gladi- 
olus growers know this, in a way, but 
there is no harm in telling them about 
it, and it may be admitted, without 
detracting in the least from the Gladi- 
olus as a cut flower, that it is not at its 
best in the garden. Therefore, those 
who grow Gladioli need not hesitate 
to cut their bloom promptly for sale, 
for house decoration, and for giving 
to their friends. The Gladiolus is not 
especially to make the garden attrac- 
tive, being grown mostly for cut 
flower purposes. 
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And in this connection another hint 
may be dropped, that the Gladiolus 
may well be grown among the vege- 
tables in straight rows for easy culti- 
vation. Because of the fact that the 
Gladiolus is not grown generally for 
beautifying the garden it may be de- 
sirable to grow it in the vegetable 
garden as a matter of convenience 
in planting, cultivating and harvest- 
ing. 





Gladiolus Show Dates for 1924 


All the important Gladiolus shows 
come in ‘August, as usual, and al- 
though the season is far behind the 
average the country over, yet as the 
American Gladiolus Society show, in 
New York City, and the Canadian 
Gladiolus Show, in Guelph, Ontario, 
come late in the month, there will 
probably be plenty of bloom by that 
time. The New England Gladiolus 
show, coming earlier, may not fare 
as well in the way of display of late 
varieties; and, owing to great delay 
in planting in certain places, it is 
probable that late varieties will not be 
at their best at any of the Gladiolus 
shows this year. The State Fairs, 
coming in September, will doubtless 
have a better showing of late Gladi- 
olus varieties than the big shows this 
month. 

The dates of the three shows above 
mentioned are as follows: 

The New England Gladiolus Society, 
at Horticultural Hall, 300 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Boston, Mass., Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, August 15, 16 
and 17. 

Canadian Gladiolus Society, at On- 
tario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Ont., Wednesday and Thursday, Au- 
gust 20 and 21. 

American Gladiolus Society, at 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, 77th St. and Central Park West, 
New York City, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, August 22, 23 and 24. 

As all three of the above organiza- 
tions have made plans to outdo any 
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of their previous shows, much may 
be expected in the way of display, even 
with a handicap of a very late season. 

It would seem that Gladiolus shows 
of the future ought to be figured out 
for later in August than they have 
been in the past, to make it possible 
for growers to show any desired 
varieties. 





Gladiolus—Niagara 
(Subject of illustration on our front cover) 


‘THis month we are pleased to show 

an exceptional photograph of Gladi- 
olus Niagara on our front cover. 
While Niagara has many valuable 
qualities one of its weaknesses is a 
short stumpy spike; hence the sug- 
gestion, therefore, that an exceptional 
spike is illustrated. 

Niagara was introduced by the late 
Frank Banning about 1910, and 
quickly made its way into the favor 
of Gladiolus specialists everywhere. 
It is a good propagator and the price 
soon became reasonable, and many 
growers, therefore, discarded it for 
varieties that they could make a-better 
profit on. Wise florists have, however, 
retained Niagara as one of their 
standards and some of the best posted 
and most discriminating growers still 
stick to Niagara. 

Niagara is so well known that it is 
hardly necessary to describe it. A 
cream or straw yellow, with mark- 
ings or splashes of rosy pink. Dur- 
ing certain seasons these markings 
are very pronounced and sometimes 
to the detriment of the variety, but in 
other years the flowers are almost a 
pure cream yellow. 

The plant is exceptionally rugged 
and it makes a heavy spike which 
takes up water well and the flowers 
are very durable, and exceptionally 
useful for florists, combining well with 
other flowers. 

If some of our Gladiolus friends 
want to tell about the faults of Ni- 
agara they’ may now have the floor. 

—THE EDITOR 














Gladiolus—Le Marechal Foch 


The wonderful floriferousness of this variety is clearly illustrated. 
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The American Peony Show at Des Moines 


of a late season, the twenty-first 

annual exhibition of the Ameri- 

can Peony Society was held in the 
Coliseum at Des Moines, Iowa, on June 
21, 22 and 23, 1924. The Iowa State 
Horticultural Society, the Des Moines 
Garden Club, the Des Moines Floral 
Arts Club, and the Midwestern Peony 
and Iris Society all co-operated with 
the Peony Society, and the resultant 
display of blooms and artistic arrange- 
ment must surely have been a source 
of satisfaction to all those who had 
worked so hard and so carefully to 
make the show a success. Centrally 


Poets ate se one week on account 








BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


though he had started cutting and 
putting into cold storage as early as 
June 1. 

Class 1. Not over one hundred va- 
rieties, double, one bloom of each. 
Four entries. 

First. Little. Especially fine were 
La Fee, Kelway’s Queen, Adelaide E. 
Hollis, a fine lavender and white, 
Frances Shaylor, Raoul Dessert, 
worthy its high rating, Lora Dex- 
heimer, Mad. Jules Calot, an old and 
unfamiliar Peony, but large and strjk- 
ing, Kelway’s Glorious, not large but 
fine, Mons. M. Cahuzac, very large, 
Pleas’ Jubilee and Sarah K. Thurlow. 


Lady A. Duff, Souv. de Francis Ruit 
ton, David Harum, Judge Berry and 
Brand’s Magnificent, a large flower 
but color not nearly as good as Several 
other Brand reds. 

In the entry of E. M. Buechly 
Greenville, Ohio, was a very fine bloom 
of Pleas’ Jubilee. 


Class 3.. Twenty Blooms, double 
white, one variety. Four entries. 
First. Bonnewitz with Le Cygne, 

Second. Brand with Mad. & 
Verneville, Riverview Gardens, §} 
Paul, showed Grandiflora Nivea Pleng 
in fine shape. 


Class 4. Twenty blooms, double 
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Panoramic view of the Peony Show of the American Peony Society in the Coliseum Building at Des Moines 


located, and of enormous size, the Col- 
iseum was not only well filled with 
blooms, but its aisles were almost con- 
tinuously crowded with visitors who 
appreciated in positive fashion the 
chance to see so many fine specimens 
of flowers. The show at St. Paul last 
year was very fine, but rather meagre 
attendance put on a handicap which 
most fortunately the Des Moines show 
did not find itself obliged to carry. 
On the whole, I believe the different 
classes have never been better filled at 
a show, or in other words, that less 
prize money went unawarded. The 
display of perennials and Roses was 
much better than at St. Paul, and 
there was real competition in practi- 
cally every class in Peonies. Blooms 
were shown from at least ten differ- 
ent states, including Massachusetts, 
New York and Pennsylvania, even 
though the late season made it impos- 
sible for some of the northernmost 
growers to put on a representative 
display. Major honors were won by 
Harry F. Little, of Goodland, Ind., 
who, exhibiting for the first time, 
made thirteen entries in the most im- 
portant classes and received eleven 
first prizes, all competition seemingly 
looking alike to him. His blooms were 
large and in good condition, even 


Second. Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van 
Wert, O. Here I noted La France, 
Biebrich, Primevere, Pasteur, Maud 
L. Richardson and Lemoine’s Othello, 
the latter a red still good on the third 
day. 

Third. Brand Peony Farms, Fari- 
bault, Minn. La Tendresse was 
very fine, also Victory Chateau 
Thierry, Winnifred Domme, Richard 
Carvel, Longfellow, Opal and Fanny 
Crosby. I believe the last worthy of 
much more general appreciation than 
it now receives. Here I was inter- 
ested to see a bloom of the famous 
Mrs. C. S. Minot. As it has a very 
strong odor it should never rate more 
than 90, and I should want to see 
more than this one bloom before giv- 
ing it further approval, though the 
color is attractive without a doubt. 


Class 2. Ten varieties, double, 
three blooms of each. 
First. Little, showing Francois 


Rousseau, E. B. Browning, Milton 
Hill, Tourangelle, Mons. M. Cahuzac, 
La France, Lillian Gumm, a new large 
pink, Brand’s Magnificent, Baroness 
Schroeder and Gismonda. 

Second. Brand, showing Adolphe 
Rousseau, Le Cygne, Martha Bulloch, 
very well grown, Longfellow, Therese, 


light pink, one variety. Six entries, 

First Emma V. Schooley, Indianola, 
Ia., witaw Mad. Calot. 

Second. H. P. Sass, Washington, 
Neb., with his fine new variety Flor- 
ence Macbeth, which also received a 
First Class Certificate in the seedling 
class. 

Riverview Gardens showed Lady 
A. Duff in fine form, and Little met 
his only defeat of the show with Mig- 
non, surely no disgrace considering 
=~ high standard set by the entire 
class. 


Class 5. Twenty blooms, double, 
dark pink, one variety. Seven entries. 

First. W. G. DuMont, Des Moines 
with Mons. Jules Elie. One could not 
ask that it be better. 

Second. E. L. Battey, Glencoe, Ill, 
also with Mons. Jules Elie. Judge 
Berry was very fine. 


Class 6. Twenty blooms, double, 
red, one variety. Seven entries. 

First. Brand, with Longfellow, a8 
brilliant as ever. 

Second. W. G. DuMont with Feliz 
Crousse. Bonnewitz showed twenty 
blooms of Philippe Rivoire, quite 4 
feat in itself, considering the persist 
ent demand for this fine red. 
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7. Six specimen blooms, 
inte, one variety. Thirty-five en- 
tries. 


Little with Enchanteresse. 

Second. Riverview Gardens with 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac. Jubilee was 
also well shown. Note the competi- 
tion in this and the next class. 


3 8 One specimen bloom, 
sole, representing the best bloom at 
the show. Twenty-one entries. 

First. Little with a Milton Hill 
full ten inches in diameter. This was 
one of those “ain’t no sech animule 
affairs which had to be believed be- 
cause it stood before our very eyes. 

Second. Judge L. A. Vories, St. 
Joseph, Mo., with his new seedling 
Nancy Dolman which won other hon- 
ors in Classes 16 and 38. Miss Nina 
Secor, Forest City, Ia., showed a very 


First. 


‘fne bloom of the magnificent white 


‘cinated by her father, now de- 
aael, and nelle Nina Secor in her 
honor. ‘ 

Class 9. Collection of seven blooms 
best representing types of bloom. 

First. Edw. Auten, Jr., Prince- 
ville, Ill., with the following: single, 
Darkness, Japanese, Fuyajo; Anem- 
one, a salmon-red seedling; rose, 
Therese; semi-rose, Mons. M. Ca- 
huzac; crown, Gloire de Chas. Gom- 
bault; bomb, Augustin d’Hour. 


Second. H. P. Sass with his own 
seedlings. 

Class 10. Collection Japs, one 
bloom each. Three entries. 


First. W. W. Cook, Clinton, Iowa, 
including an all red seedling of his 
own which looks to be one of the very 
highest quality. 

Second. Auten, with a small selec- 
tion which included one pink seedling 
of his own. 


Class 11. Collection of Singles, one 
bloom of each. Two entries. 

First. Bonnewitz; second to Cook. 
This class was inferior to the display 
of singles at the St. Paul show. 


Class 12. Collection Tree Peonies. 

B. H. Farr, Wyomissing, Pa., 
showed blooms of the double yellow 
Lutea-Moutan hybrid Souvenir du 
Maxime Cornu, and received special 
mention for this most unique variety. 
It is a Peony, without a doubt, and 
yellow, but reminds me more than any- 
thing else of an orange colored decor- 
ative type of Dahlia. 


Class 13. Collection early flowering 
species and hybrids. Two entries. 

First. G. B. Babcock, Jamestown, 
N. Y., with Officinalis varieties Rubra, 
Rosea and Alba. 

Second to Glasscock, Joliet, Ill., who 
also received special mention for Offi- 
cinalis-Chinensis hybrids. 


_ Class 14. Collection new varieties 
imtroduced after 1905. 

No First. Little showed about 
ninety kinds and would have won first, 
but in the haste of setting up the ex- 
hibit entered some kinds of earlier 
Introduction. It was a fine display, 


especially good being Sarah K. Thur- 
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low, Rose Gumm, Henry Avery, 
Golden Dawn (Gumm’s new yellow), 
Rosa Bonheur, James Boyd, Nym- 
phaea and Raoul Dessert. 

Second to Bonnewitz. Mrs. Shaylor 
Force was good, and there was a fairly 
good bloom of Bayadere, a variety 
otherwise not much in evidence. 


Class 15. Separate prizes for best 
individual blooms. 

First. Little for La France, Kel- 
way’s Queen, fine, Miss Salway, Mont 
Blanc, Primevere, Laura Dessert, and 
Venus. No entries for the other 
kinds, Bayadere, Mad. Emile Dupraz 
and King of England. This class 
should bring out the hottest kind of 
competition, but in order to do so, I 
believe the Directors of the Peony 
Society should make out lists for com- 
petition, naming varieties at least 
three years in advance. Then we could 
tell what years to leave our fine vari- 
eties undug, instead of dividing for 
increase. 








Peony—Frankie Curtis 


Class 16. Seedlings. 

Were any American fancier of the 
Peony ever so foolish as to think that 
all Peony history must of necessity 
originate across the ocean, a study 
of the entries in this class would 
quickly drive that idea out of his head, 
and it might convince him that old 
Uncle Sam might even take the lead 
in introducing new varieties before 
many years. For while not all new 
seedlings shown were of highest qual- 
ity, yet enough good ones were shown 
to prove that some very real work is 
being done, and that over a period 
of years it will yield a total of re- 
sults which will compare favorably 
with the old world lists. 

Only one special seedling prize was 
awarded, the J. A. Taylor Prize of 
$100.00 (Class 42) going to Judge 
L. A. Vories for his Frankie Curtis, 
a magnificent fragrant white bomb, 
apparently the long hoped for white 
Mons. Jules Elie. This and his Nancy 
Dolman, the large full double fragrant 
pink which took second in Class 8, 
a received honorable mention as 
well. 

A. M. Brand received honorable 
mention on a very unique single, a 
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large nearly white bloom with crinkled 
petals, and stamens bunched in the 
center to give a decided Japanese ef- 
fect, though the stamens are not 
transformed. 

H. P. Sass made an impressive dis- 
play of his seedlings, and I feel sure 
that his work will stand out more and 
more in the next few years as an 
originator of both Peonies and Iris of 
highest quality. He received a First 
Class Certificate on his Florence Mac- 
beth, which may be easiest described 
as a large, flat Towrangelle. His No. 
48 is a fine pink, lighter and more 
ethereal than Walter Faxon. No. 46 
was poorly shown, but from bloom in 
my own garden this year I know it to 
be a very fine full double fragrant 
deep pink with stiff stem. The sec- 
ond day he brought in three more very 
fine seedlings, two of them being first 
blooms from plants still in seed bed, 
a very fine white and a pale pink. 

Wm. Smiley, Grinnell, Ia., showed 
a whole tableful of seedlings, and re- 
ceived an honorable mention on at 
least one variety, No. 37, a high- 
built, uniform light pink, which at- 
tracted much favorable comment, 
also; if my notes are correct, on No. 
38, a medium pink with crown. Edw. 
Auten Jr. received honorable mention 
on his No. 11-15, a late flat bloom, 
many stamens interspersed, usually 
one on a stem, stem very erect, me- 
dium height and size, but very sure 
to open, pink with whitish cast, 
splashed carmine, center petals form- 
ing a hollow ball until flower is fully 
opened. 


Classes 17 and 18, handle baskets, 
Peonies main feature. 

Firsts to Mrs. G. B. Hippee, Des 
Moines. 


Class 19. Vase, Peonies main fea- 
ture. 
First. Margaret O’Donnell, Des 


Moines; second, Mrs. G. B. Hippee. 
These mixed bouquets were very elab- 
orate and much admired, but I fear 
I can never bring myself to like a mix- 
ture of deep pink Peonies with several 
shades of blue and purple Delphinium | 
in the same dish. In fact, were I 
forced to use blue Delphinium I would 
add only white Peonies, and also I 
am just enough of a Peony specialist 
to enjoy Peonies most when they are 
arranged by themselves. Different 
varieties give wonderful opportunities 
for color effects. 


ADVANCED AMATEUR CLASSES 


Class 20. Fifty varieties, named, 
double, one bloom of each. Four en- 
tries. 

First. Cook. Enchanteresse, Mlle. 
Leonie Calot and Milton Hill were 
very fine. 

Second, Miss Chamberlain, Des 
Moines, whose exhibit contained a fine 
Opal. 

Third, Auten. 


Class 21. 
First prizes to Auten for best two 
blooms of Solange, Therese and Wal- 
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ter Faxon. No entries for other vari- 
eties. Like Class 15, varieties should 
be named years in advance for this 
class. 


Class 22. Collection ten varieties 
double, three blooms of each. Three 
entries. 

First. Cook, with Le Cygne, Rich- 
ard Carvel, Mad. Manchet, Solange, 
Martha Bulloch, David Harum, Phil- 
ippe Rivoire, Walter Faxon, Albatre 
and Milton Hill. 

Second to Auten, whose exhibit in- 
cluded a bloom of Eugenie Verdier 
correctly named. In several exhibits 
it went by the name of Eugene, which 
seems inexcusable at this date, with 
both plant habit and bloom of the two 
varieties so very different. 


NOVICE AMATEUR CLASSES 


Class 25. Six double, one bloom of 
each. Two entries. 

First. Wm. Roe; second, Mrs. E. E. 
Evans, both Des Moines. 


Class 26. One variety white, three 
blooms. Many entries. 

First. Roe with Duchesse de Nemours, 
one bloom extra fine; second, Mrs. Evans 
with Marie Lemoine. 


Class 27. One variety, light pink, 
three blooms. Many entries. 

First. Mrs. L. T. Parker, Eagle 
Grove, with Reine Hortense; second, 
Mrs. Evans with Charlemagne. 


Class 28. One variety, dark pink, 
three blooms. Many entries. 

No First. Second. Mrs. Evans with 
Marechal Vaillant. 

Class 29. One variety, red, three 
blooms. 

First. Wm. Roe with Adolphe Ros- 


seau. No second. 


NOVICE EXHIBITOR CLASSES 


Class 31. Two varieties, six of each. 
Three entries. 

First. Auten, with Felix Crousse and 
Mme. de Verneville. 

Second. Ruth H. Brant, Iowa City, 
with Festiva Maxima and La Tulipe. 


Class 32. 
blooms. Four entries. 

First. Mrs. D. B. Flagg, Sioux City 
with Avalanche. 

Second. Miss Nina Secor, Forest City, 
Ia., with Nina Secor. These blooms did 
not do this fine variety justice. 


One variety, white, six 


Class 33. One variety, light pink, six 
blooms. 
First. Auten, with Therese; second, 


Mrs. Flagg with Etta. 


Class 34. One variety, dark pink, 
six blooms. 
First. Auten, with Gigantea. This 


variety had been cut and in cold storage 
nearly three weeks, and although good 
enough to win, did not approach the high 
quality of blooms opened on the plant, 
where it is surely one of the finest of all 
Peonies. 

Second. Mrs. Flagg with Edulis Su- 
perba. 


Class 35. One variety, red, six blooms. 

First. Auten with Mons. M. Cahuzac. 

Second. Miss Secor with the Secor 
seedling Mary C. Wedge. This variety 
is worthy of closer acquaintance. 
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OPEN CLASSES, SPECIAL 


Class 36. Largest and best collection 
named varieties, not over three of each. 

First to Little, who showed the amaz- 
ing total of 247 varieties, making a 
Peony show in itself. 


Class 38. Best new Peony at the 
show. About five entries. 

First. Judge Vories with Nancy Dol- 
man, the best bloom of this variety 
shown, very fine in texture. 


Class 101. Best showing old varieties 
introduced prior to 1872. Two entries. 
First to Auten. 


Class 102. Vase not over six white 
Peonies with other flowers. 


First. Wm. Smiley, Grinnell; second, 
Mrs. Hippee. 
Class 103. Vase not over six pink 


Peonies with other flowers. 


First. Margaret O’Donnell; second, 
Mrs. Hippee. 
Class 104. Vase not over six red 


Peonies with other flowers. 
First. Riverview. Gardens. 


Class 105. Vase not over six mixed 
Peonies with other flowers. 

First. Riverview Gardens; second, N. 
B. Ashby, Des Moines. 


AMATEUR CLASSES 


Class 106. Artistic arrangement of 
flowers, main feature Peonies. 

First. Mrs. F. B. Woodruffe, Des 
Moines, with a notable exhibit of the 
“Water Lily Peony” Marie Jacquin float- 
ing in water in a black wooden bowl, with 
small blue flowers and lacy foliage of 
some plant unfamiliar to me. While 
this might seem like sacrilege to a Water 
Lily enthusiast, it must at least be ad- 
mitted that the Peonies stayed open 
through the day much better than any 
Water Lilies would do. 

Second to Mrs. Hippee; third to Mrs. 
J. G. Hildebrand, Waterloo, Ia. 


IDENTIFICATION CLASSES 
Class 107. Best collection of varieties 
names of which are unknown to exhibi- 
tor. 


F. W. Rulison, Des Moines. 


Class 108. Best white Peony, name 
unknown. : 
First. Paul L. Sandhahl, Des Moines. 


Class 109. Best Light Pink Peony, 
name unknown. 

First. Auten, with a pink bomb which 
attracted much attention, it being as fine 
as Marie Crousse, but with finer petal- 


age. 


Class 110. Best Dark Pink Peony, 
name unknown. 

First. -Reno Rosenfield, Omaha. 

Class 111. Best red Peony, name un- 
known. 

First. Mrs. D. F: White, Omaha. 

Class 112. Best specimen bloom of 


Festiva Maxima. ; 
First. Mrs. John H. Gray, Morrison; 
second, F. W. Rulison. 


At the annual meeting of the Peony 
Society, W. H. Thurlow, West New- 
bury, Mass., President, and A. M. 
Brand, Faribault, Minn., Vice-Presi- 
dent, were re-elected. W. F. Christ- 
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man, Faribault, Minn., was electeq 
Secretary, and all duties delegateg to 
the one office; Henry S. Cooper Ken 
osha, Wis., Treasurer and Har P 
Little, Goodland, Ind., and W. G, py 
Mont, Des Moines, directors. k 


Because of the week’s postpone. 


ment, the general Chairman of the ‘ @ 


show, E. T. Meredith, could not be 
present, he being a delegate to the 
National Democratic Convention jy 
New York at the same time. W, ¢ 
DuMont, chairman of the exhibition 
committee, most capably aided by hig 
wife, was in active charge of the de. 
tails of the show, and the succegsfy] 
outcome was in large measure due to 
their efforts. All exhibitors Surely 
appreciated their efficient manage. 
ment. 


It is coming to be realized more 
each year how very important it js 
to select the location for the next 
show a year in advance, and an at. 
tempt was made to settle this ques. 
tion at Des Moines. Washington, 
D. C., and New York City had bids 
in, and there was a general feeling 
that perhaps the show should go east, 
as it had been in the central west two 
years in succession. But during the 
last day of the show a movement was 
started to see if it could not be held 
in Indianapolis, believing that it 
would serve more exhibitors there 
than further east. What the Peony 
Society should actually do is to hold 
two shows each year, one early and 
one late, one of them east and the 
other west, changing each year. And 
if this is too much of a load for the 
present membership it only goes to 
show the need of our society making 
a definite bid for an increased men- 
bership. One thing is certain, here 
in the central west is developing a 
group of enthusiasts who are not go- 
ing to let the annual show get out of 
their reach for even one year if they 
can help it. 





A Plumber’s Remedy for Moles 


A plumber had a garden. Moles 
troubled him continually, so he bor- 
rowed a trap. The moles escaped. At 
his plumbing job one day he was dissolv- 
ing zine in muriatic acid. The escaping 
fumes choked him, and he thought of 
the moles. An idea sprouted. 

The plumber recalled that at the end 
of each mole burrow there is a hole. 
That evening on his return home he 
filled this hole with water. Later he 
observed that it came to the surface 
in another place. His idea expanded. 

Selecting a bottle to fit the entrance 
hole, the plumber put into the bottle a 
teaspoonful of muriatic acid, and bits 
of zine equaling in quantity about a ten- 
cent piece. Then, without corking, he 
pushed the bottle down the hole as far 
as it would go. 

“That ought to fix ’em,” he said to 
himself. 

Into every hole in his garden the 
plumber pushed a bottle. He says he 
in no longer troubled with moles. L. B, 
(In The Farm Journal) 
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Editorial Notes 


S? FAR this certainly has been a 
season of guessing what it was 
worth while doing in the garden line. 
Perennials except Rambler Roses sur- 
vived the Winter wonderfully well. 
Why did the Ramblers have to suffer 
as we hear, from so many sources, 
they did? And again why does one 
hear from so many sources, “My, I 
wish you could have seen my Darwin 
Tulips this Spring. I never saw any 
finer ones.” Something just suited 
Tulips, but what was it? A garden- 
er’s life is like the farmer’s, one of 
doing his best and trusting to the ele- 
ments. 


Perennials were fairly sure to come 
on in time, and with some certainty 
of success, but the guessing came with 
the annuals, whether or not it was 
worth while, with the season three 
or four weeks late, to sow any seeds, 
except of very early varieties. Still 
there is always the chance of a late 
Autumn, and fortunately human na- 
ture usually looks on the bright side 
and is prone to take a chance, so 
probably as many seeds were put hope- 
fully into the ground this year as in 
other seasons. Not much progress 
would be made in this world if it were 
not for hope. In spite of many fail- 
ures the courageous person spurred 
on by hope gathers himself together 
and starts on again toward the desired 
goal. So the successful gardener 
needs a limitless supply of hope. 


Several very delightful outdoor 
meetings have been held in the gar- 
dens of members during these eve- 
nings of “daylight saving,” formal 
programs being laid aside for a real 
visit with the flowers and an exchange 
of information among the members. 


Mrs. Peck in her reminiscences 
speaks of the weird pleasure of watch- 
Ing, near twilight, the audible open- 


ing of the Evening Primrose. How 
well we remember ourself as a child 
of but eight summers going with our 
mother to a house party and remain- 
ing a week or two in a delightful coun- 
try home a long way off, reached in 
those days by train and carriage, but 
now less than an hour’s ride by auto. 
During the early evening the grown- 
ups deserted their whist and all hands 
went into the garden to watch the 
opening of the Evening Primrose. 

Why has so lovely and interesting 
a flower become so rare? In fact we 
do not remember ever having seen it 
in other gardens. An order to a 
dealer a year or two ago included 
the Evening Primrose but we were 
doomed to disappointment as an 
answer came back “All sold out.” So 
some gardens must contain it. 

Beautiful clumps of Fraxinella are 
occasionally seen but a search through 
several catalogues has failed to find 
it listed. 


Jimmie and Jennie Wren have 
caused us to wonder “Why?” this 
Summer. They came as usual, were 
seen going in and out of the houses 
for a week or two and then disap- 
peared. Oh, how we miss them! 
There are Robins by the dozens, espe- 
cially now that the speckle-breasted 
babes have left the nest for the 
Cherry trees, and various other birds 
are both seen and heard, but even 
though there were twice as many we 
would still miss our friendly little 
brown Wrens. 





Useful Hints for August 


| getcanay the greatest month of the 
year to develop laziness; that is, 
laziness in human beings, not in 
weeds. The call of the open and the 
automobile is growing louder and 
louder. So loud in fact that the gar- 
den is hardly able to make itself heard 
at all. Its work song runs always 
like this; hoe, weed, spray, water. 
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Added to these thoughts, is; “Come 
and pick,” “Come and enjoy.” Now 
is coming the time to gather and ad- 
mire the Gladioli. 

Often we grow selfish and hate to 
cut off blossoms as the garden looks 
bare without them, and the principal 
reason for their being there was to 
make the garden itself attractive. But 
with the “Glads” it is different. They 
are so much more beautiful when you 
can have them close and look right 
into them, that we always try to cut 
the spikes as soon as the first blossom 
opens. Very few spikes should be 
put into a vase, so that they will not 
crowd each other, and so prevent each 
separate flower from being seen. 


Orchids, Iris, Gladioli and some 
Lilies have such beautiful markings in- 
side that they must be seen near-by to 
be perfectly appreciated. One never 
tires of just looking right into their 
faces. If there is a large supply of 
these magnificent flowers, (not Orchids 
of course), it would naturally be next 
to impossible to gather them for the 
house but one of the duties of the 
gardener in August is to keep faded 
blossoms picked off. This really is a 
big job and most likely to be neglected, 
but Oh what a difference in the ap- 
pearance of the garden. Older chil- 
dren can often be brought into this 
work and made to take an interest and 
pride in helping to keep the garden 
neat. As a little encouragement, why 
not gather them some flowers, either 
for their own room or to take a 
teacher or friend? 


Some perennial seeds can be sown 
during the first week in August for 
transplanting in the Fall but it were 
much wiser not to wait so long; spring 
seedlings would be much stronger to 
endure the Winter. 

With the greatest watchfulness in 
a garden of any considerable size some 
seeds will form and self sow. These 
little plants should be transplanted 
late in August or early in September. 
They make strong plants but in many 
varieties cannot be depended upon to 
come true to color or name. New 
kinds are obtained this way however 
and something especially fine may be 
your lot. 


Much planting for another year 
should be done now. Be sure to keep 
careful notes of all intended changes 
however. Never depend on the mem- 
ory; it will surely fail you in many 
details especially important. 





Flower Lovers Should Study 


[t SEEMS to me a great pity that 
the average lover of flowers does 
not feel more keenly the need of in- 
formation in regard to them; there 
are sO many quaint and interesting 
things in regard to plants that one 
is likely to get only from reading, and 
so many little aids to success that one 
can get more quickly and easily in 
that way than in any other. In the 
matter of sowing seeds, many do not 
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realize that even the tiniest seems to 
germinate more quickly and surely if 
very slightly covered with the finest 
of soil. The larger ones are covered 
as a matter of course, but often the 
tiny seeds are merely scattered over 
the soil and left to their fate when a 
very slight covering would make the 
difference between failure and success. 


The reading amateur will learn that 
a frequent stirring of the soil in the 
seed pan with a toothpick or hairpin 
will prevent the dreaded “damping 
off” of the little plants causec by 
fungous that spreads over the sur- 
face of the soil, while the very tiny 
plants, too small for even this form of 
cultivation, may often be saved by 
dusting very lightly with flowers of 
sulphur—enough to make the ground 
look yellow. 


Then Asparagus: It is quite the 
fashion nowadays for gardeners to 
laugh at the old-fashioned “notion” of 
salting the Asparagus bed saying that 
the only good accomplished is the kill- 
ing of the weeds, but when we read 
that the plant is a native of salt 
marshes along the coast of southern 
Europe it seems reasonable to think 
that it likes its food well salted and 
thrives accordingly. 


And there are stones: To most peo- 
ple the word suggests a nuisance to 
be gotten rid of, or at best—or worst— 
a rockery, but really there are so 
many uses for stones in the garden 
that I look with greedy eyes at every 


stone pile I see, One of the attractive 
ways to use good sized to large cobbles 
is for edging the flower borders. All 
borders are more effective if raised 
two or three inches at least above the 
level of the lawn and something is 
needed to keep the soil from washing 
down and nothing seems _ better 
adapted to the purpose than stones. 
For a very wide and elaborate border, 
of course, cobbles are hardly adequate 
—rocks and boulders may be needed 
to keep in scale. 


And these stones, larger or smaller, 
furnish most acceptable homes to 
many plants that can hardly be grown 
in any other way. The Rock Cress, 
true to its name, is never so happy as 
when creeping between or clamber- 
ing over the stones of the border, and 
many of the hardy Pinks share this 
predilection; while some of the choic- 
est Primroses quite refuse to thrive 
unless they have a stony soil with 
gravel or small stones covering the 
surface. Of course, stones must be 
used with discretion, but this can be 
learned from any good garden book 
or magazine. 


And by study we can come to know 
well plants we have never seen—to 
know them so well that we recognize 
them at first sight as perhaps the one 
long desired. And so traveling be- 
comes a keener delight and even the 
shortest trip becomes a joyous ad- 
venture to be eagerly anticipated. 


ADELLA PRESCOTT 





Perennials: of June 


BY ADA MARIE PECK 


den Club’s Program Committee 

appealed as one of intense in- 
terest, but there was a feeling of hav- 
ing been unduly honored, for the 
perennials’ of the past, with which I 
am most familiar, would be like by- 
gone days threading a ghostly way 
through the activities of the present. 
And as Spring came so slowly up this 
way in the Marshall Hills and Mother 
Nature withheld from her favorite 
daughters, the months of May and 
June, the gay colors, and spread in- 
stead everywhere a robe of plain green 
grass, save for the most dependable 
and restful perennial, there is little 
to inspire. 

Even the early single Peonies are 
only just budding, and the Swallows, 
“that sweet newcomer” has _ just 
“floated over the sea in front of 
the Summer,” never before having 
failed to arrive on either the 1st, 2nd 
or 3rd of May and to begin to repair 
its homestead under the eaves of the 
barn. Just what do the clumps of 
Peonies set in a Hanover homestead 
garden over a century ago by Priest 
Eastman of sacred memory, and who 
with his gentle spouse, a lineal de- 


"Teen subject assigned by the Gar- 


scendant of the famous Thomas 
Hooker, held to the broadening creed 
that beautiful surroundings made the 
spiritual interior more perfect, think 
of all this delay, for who knows 
whether or not a flower is impatient 
at not being permitted to unfold, and 
display its finery? 

Truly, the perennials of the past 
are an aid to history: the pioneer 
homes, many, too many of them, have 
fallen to decay, but the flowers in the 
fence corners and by the roadside, re- 
call who once lived there, and there. 
The Widow’s Roses are genealogical; 
the Butter and Eggs (Toad Flax) 
still recalls the Kilbourne family as 
one of notability. While farther on, 
“Bouncing Bet” (Saponaria) has es- 
caped from the ancient garden and 
beautifies that which was once the 
home of joy and plenty. This sturdy, 
fragrant pink blossom is worthy of 
cultivation, or rather a renewed place 
in gardens, as it is desirable in bou- 
quets, and like oldtime Honeysuckle 
and Evening Primrose is most fra- 
grant at night. 

A FLOWER deeply interesting to 
study and a great acquisition to 
any garden is the Evening Primrose. 
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A mystic perennial, which has an 
canny way of opening at twilight pit 
plosively, “mysteriously,” as One fi : 
ist remarks, adding that they = 
tainly look like things of life +4 4°" 
open with a nervous motion that’ an 
not only be seen but heard. Ina chan 
ing book of poetry the author like s 
the little explosion to a “silken res r 
of sound,” but a critic, though po 
mending the poetry seems to doubt 
the conceit. Probably he neyo 
strolled at twilight in grandmother’. 
garden and listened, breathless for 
the Primrose’s greeting. For this 
was another of the favorite flowers of 
the early mothers and seems to spring 
up spontaneously, from a succession 
of self-sowings around the ruins of 
old houses, as if to say; “Once you 
carefully tended me, and now I bloom 
in commemoration of the kind offices 
of the past.” Its opening is almost 
weird; in a moment’s time a flowerless 
stalk is a golden banner of sweetness, 
Driving by an ancient and dilapidated 
house of one of the oldest settlers, | 
stopped to wander through the tangle 
of neglect which was once a garden. 
There was a most pathetic air about 
the house: its roofs were sunken and 
moss-covered, the sashless windows 
looked like sightless eyes, the doors 
were gone and the floors were fallen 
into the cellar, while the well-sweep 
seemed like a once active but now use- 
less arm; the family was extinct and 
their broad acres passed into other 
hands; but a few sturdy perennials 
still held their own among the thistles, 
and there were great thickets of 
Roses. Pondering upon the changes 
from busy life to silent death, from 
thrift to decay, a soft breeze, like a 
low whisper, blew a waft of fragrance, 
almost as if someone had placed a 
bouquet of sweet flowers in my hand. 
Turning, there were the flowerless 
stalks of an Evening Primrose opened 
into bloom, as if the good deeds and 
kind words of those who once gath- 
ered on the porch at the twilight hour 
were embodied, and handed down to 
posterity in these blossoms. 


| cen most interesting peren- 
nial in our garden is the Dictam- 
nus or Gas Plant. Both varieties, Al- 
bus and Frazinella give zest to a 
twilight stroll among the flowers, 
throwing off, at the touch of a match 
to the blossoms, a subtle but delight- 
ful odor, an incense-offering to the 
shades of the poet of “Now comes 
still evening on.” 


Among the hardiest, most useful of 
perennials, Scabiosa, with its ex- 
quisite colorings and _ continuous 
blooming should have one of the finest 
places. Jeffrey Farnol in “Sir John 
Dering” has shown his keen apprecia- 
tion of it as it waved so enticingly 
in the Sussex meadows when “Sir 
John” and “Lady Barrisdale”’ mas- 
queraded romantically through them. 
And that was a beautiful if ancient 
garden which Victor Hugo pictured 


(Continued on page 336) 
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A Ramble Among the Flowers 


BY LENA MCVEIGH, (Virginia) 


“Q! Garden mine, what pleasure waits 
Among your rows of gorgeous bloom 
For one who finds within your gates 
The title deeds to vast estates 


g Of wealth in beauty and perfume.” 


Mrs. Sarah A. Pleas 


ME and go with me to the Peony 
CC “Garaens, which is shared by 


many other flowers, giving a suc- 
cession of flowers from. early Spring 
until heavy frost. This plot has a 
high wire fence, which keeps out all 
unwelcome visitors from the adjacent 


chicken yard. I am trying to make a 
frame, as it were, for my flowers on 
three sides—leaving it open on the 
east, next the lawn, so that we can 
see the picture within as we move 
about the house and lawn. Around 
the fence I’ve put out lots of white 
and purvle Lilacs, different colored Al- 
theas, Mock Oranges, and Philadel- 
phus Virginal, which is even more 
beautiful than the catalogues proclaim 
it, though not as fragrant as the 
Syringa to be found in all old gar- 
dens. Here and there a running Rose 
or rambler on the fence; yonder a 
clump of Ribbon Grass; some Hydran- 
geas; Spireas and flowering Almonds. 
Here a little trellis with a Climbing 
American Beauty Rose, there more 
Lilacs and several of the beautiful 
white Sumacs, so tropical and hand- 
some during the Summer, and such a 
gorgeous sight in the Autumn. 

I must not forget to call your at- 
tention to my special pride, a Flower- 
ing Crab, which is lovely when a mass 
of soft pink bloom in the early Spring. 
You would have to see this with your 
own eyes to appreciate its delicate 


eo’ 


Pause a moment and enjoy with me 
this sweet and well-loved Mycronfilla 
Rose on a trellis all its own,—old-fash- 
loned Rose of our Grandmother’s gar- 
den—beautiful and sweet, giving 
some blossoms all Summer and Fall. 
Here are the stately Hollyhocks, in- 





Pink Baby Rambler Rose 






cluding some of the Newport Pink; 
and at this corner post a Wisteria, 
running from post to tree; close by 
a clump of yellow Lemon Lilies. Next 
comes a little bed of purple Violets, 
and a place for a Pansy bed yet to be 
set. Here and there are clumps of 
beautiful and many hued Iris, and 
here a bed of California Poppies to 
furnish color.and brightness all Sum- 
mer and Fall, for they are perpetual 
bloomers—defying the cool nights and 
early frosts of Fall, after the other 


oo 
a 





flowers have all succumbed. 

Now for the picture within this 
frame of shrubs. I have over four 
hundred Peonies in this bed, set three 
and a half feet apart in the row; and 
the rows three and a half feet apart, 
so a horse can be used in cultivating 
in the early Spring. What a wonder- 
ful sight they are when bursting into 
bloom, from the most delicate shell 
pink to the richest most glowing red. 
Would that you could have seen a ship- 
ment of Felix Crousse, and Duchess 
de Nemours that we sent to New York 
this morning. They were lovely be- 
yond words. The sulphur whites are 
planted by the reds, then the stately 
beautiful Festiva Maxima and Edulis 
Superba, Madame de Verneville, Mon- 
sieur Jules Elie, Duke of Wellington 
and many others—each one with a 
charm and beauty all its own; each 
one perfect and beloved. Nothing 
that I have in Peonies is daintier and 
more appealing than Delicatissima but 
why go on? They are all beautiful! 


On the south side of the bed I have 
Daffodils or Jonquils planted between 
the Peonies and how beautiful the 
great yellow trumpets are, coming 
just as the grey shut-in days of Win- 
ter are past! Then more Peonies be- 
tween which we’ve put out over fifty 
Roses, most of them from slips we’ve 
rooted ourselves—and what a thrill 
there is watching for the first buds 
to vpen. Somehow these Roses mean 
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more than the Roses we buy, for many 
tender associations endear them to us 
and sweet memories linger with each. 


Now comes a long row of nothing 
but Daffodils, bordering a long bed 
of five hundred fragrant white Nar- 
cissi, both single and double. Let 
me say to you FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers, who do not know the exquisite 
beauty of the double Narcissus, put 
out a few before another Spring. To 
me they were a revelation of beauty 
and, too, they last longer than the 
single, when cut flowers are wanted. 
Another row of Daffodils border the 
other side of this bed—all of which 
is in grass to prevent the beating 
spring rains spoiling the flowers with 
dirt. 

This side of the garden we plant 
Dahlias and Cosmos between the 
Peonies and ‘what a wonderful sight 
they are! Last season I had forty 
varieties of Dahlias and they were a 
riot of bloom from early July ’till 
November 18th. The more we cut 
them the more they bloomed and such 
splendid long stiff stems and such rich 
and varied coloring from pure white 
and the most delicate shades to deep- 
est crimson and dark velvety maroons. 
How I wish you could see them as I 
can. Right here I would say if you 
can only have one Dahlia let it be a 
Mina Burgle, they are such free bloom- 
ers, so large and a beautiful rich red, 
and excellent keepers, for the vases. 


Never have we had such Cosmos. 
Season and location must have been 
ideal for they were like little trees. 
There were immense red, white and 














Peonies for the New York 


Market. Note stage of bud 
opening at which they are cut 


pink ‘ones, and the same colors in the 
crested ones which we thought even 
more lovely than the others. A vase 
of the white crested ones at a little 
distance could be mistaken for Carna- 
tions. They are graceful and beauti- 
ful for the vases and last so well. 
(Concluded on page 336) 
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Queries 


Cutting Gladiolus Corms— 
Treatise on Gladioli Wanted 


To THE EprTor :— 


I would like to have you tell me how to cut 
and prepare the large corms of the Gladiolus 
so they will make more bulblets. I have a few 
rare kinds that I would like to increase that 
do not make many bulblets when planted in the 
regular way. I know they split or hollow out 
the Hyacinth bulbs and Tulips to get increase 
but they, of course, are of different structure 
than the Gladiolus. 

What is the best treatise on the Gladiolus, that 
gives directions for culture, both commercial and 
for the amateur? I cannot afford anything very 
high in price, but will pay a few dollars for 
something good, if it is to be had. m. 4... 

Answer:—The cutting operation is 
very simple. It is necessary to take the 
husk completely off the corm, so as to 
determine the location of the eyes. Cut 
the bulb from top to bottom with a sharp 
knife, so that each division has an eye. 
Bulbs may commonly be cut into two 
pieces; sometimes more. It is necessary 
that each section of the bulb with an eye 
should have a portion of the base from 
which the root growth starts. 

The best treatise on the Gladiolus is 
the files of THE FLOWER GROWER, and 
its predecessor THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER. There are now ten volumes 
available, four of THE MopERN GLADI- 
oLUS GROWER at $2.00 each, and six of 
THE FLOWER GROWER at $2.50 each, total 
$23.00, postage prepaid. These ten 
bound volumes contain more Gladiolus 
facts and information than all the other 
sources in the world put together, so if 
you secure these bound volumes you will 
know that you have practically all the 
information available on the general sub- 
ject. As these volumes have an index, 
subject matter is quickly available. 





Trellis for Climbing Roses Wanted 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have a Rose garden at the end of my lawn 
in the shape of a half circle; at the back end 
of the bed I have twelve tree Roses with a 
double white Lilac in the center. The Rose trees 
are thirty inches apart and back of this is a 
terrace that slopes down the back yard. Now I 
have in mind to build a trellis say about 3% 
feet high in back of the Rose trees and then 
cover with Hybrid Tea Climbing Roses. 

I have not been able to find anything in the 
way of design for a trellis of this kind that 
I thought might be adapted to my problem. I 
thought I would build a trellis up that would 
come’ to the edge of the tree Roses and in the 
center put a bird bath underneath the Lilac tree. 
I think this would make a very pleasing com- 
bination, but the kind of trellis to build is what 
bothers me. = ws. %. 

Answer :—You can build a very simple 
form of trellis of cypress wood, which 
will stand for a long enough period to 
warrant its construction of this material. 
The trellis could be painted an inconspic- 
uous color or it could be left unpainted, 
allowing it to weather, which would 
make it harmonize with most any sur- 
roundings. 

But you may secure trellises made 
from galvanized iron wire or with pipe 
frames. 

A trellis need not be of any partic- 
ular construction. It can simply be of 
2 x 2 or of 2 x 3 posts, driven into the 
ground with cross members of 1 x 2 or 
1 x 8 pieces. They should, of course, 
all be planed on foar sides. A trellis 
is simply a support, and the more simple 
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the construction the better; but some 
little judgment is necessary to propor- 
tion the trellis to the surroundings. As 
you propose to use it covered with climb- 
ing Roses, the trellis will be inconspic- 
uous, and its exact construction is there- 
fore not at all particular. 

Will some of our readers offer further 
suggestions on the construction of Rose 
trellises? (The Editor) 





Rose for Identification 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I haye in my garden a white running Rose, 
semi-double, with yellow stamens, exceedingly 
fragrant, strong grower, that I cannot place. A 
neighbor says that it is Keystone, though I have 
never seen it listed. It begins blooming here 
about June Ist, after Silver Moon, American 
Beauty, Dorothy Perkins and Crimson Rambler 
are all through, and blooms some all through 
the Summer. Last year I picked blooms off it 
on October 2nd. It propagates readily from 
cuttings. 

Can you tell me the name of this Rose? 

J. B., (Okla.) 


Answer:—The Rose that “J. B.” de- 
scribes sounds too good to be true. I do 
not know of any Rose of that kind by 
name, but I want to know. 

The only Keystone Rose recorded is a 
Multiflora in 1904 by Dingee & Conard 
and that would not be either fragrant 
or a recurrent blooming Rose. 

The only way that “J. B.”’ can get the 
information wanted, and at the same 
iime make me happy, is to see that I get 
either plantings or good cuttings of this 
Rose. 

Incidentally it won’t hurt “J. B.” any 
to get in with the other Rose folks who 
make up the American Rose Society and 
get acquainted with his Rose neighbors 
in Oklahoma. We have about thirty 
members there. 


J. Horace McFARLAND 





Peony Buds Blast 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have a three or four year old Peony plant 
which seems to lose all of its buds by blasting 
each year. It seems to be a good strong plant, 
but it simply wiil not bloom. Can you offer 
suggestions ? mn. Ee me 

Answer :—The blasting of Peony buds 
is a problem which has caused consider- 
able grief among Peony growers. While 


-it may be caused by frost, at a cer- 


tain stage of bud growth, it is more 
often caused by improper nourishment 
in the soil, especially lack of the phos- 
phorie acid. This may be supplied by 
the use of hard wood ashes, scattered 
evenly between the rows at the rate of 
about twenty-five pounds per hundred 
feet of row, (say one pound per plant), 
and thoroughly cultivated into the soil 
early in the Spring; or phosphoric acid 
can be supplied in the form of acid 
phosphate, (such is used largely by 
farmers for grain crops), a good sized 
handful to two or three plants, scattered 
evenly over the surface of the soil, but 
not too close to the plant and thoroughly 
raked or cultivated in. 

Bone meal will supply acid phosphate 
in slowly available form, and a small 
handful to each plant, carefully distrib- 
uted over the soil and raked in, will 
prove good fertilizer for Peonies as well 
as many other flowers. 
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Slugs and Snails? 


To THE EpitTor :— 

Can you tell me how to get ric 
snails which, during wet weathcr, eat off 
young plants (sown from seed directly ; 
ground) as soon .as they appesr? Have 7 ; 
dusting with lime and have sprayed with ar, xi 
of lead, which does not seem to he effective 

M. H. | 

Answer:—While it is possible th 
slugs and snails will eat growing ye at 
tation in the garden it is more prob of 
that the trouble indicated is from 7 ' 
worms, which are especially active del 
ing the spring season when there is the 
most moisture in the ground. : 
_ The Editor’s “remedy” for cutwor 
is to keep his garden as nearly aul 
at all times as possible. This mea 
clean ground during the growing senigal 
not allowing the weeds to gain headway 
and it means keeping all garden refesr 
in the way of withered flowers, weeds 
which have been pulled up, and tops or 
foliage of various plants, picked up and 
promptly taken to the compost pile, 

If any reader has had trouble with 
slugs or snails, as suggested by “M. H. 1” 
we will be glad to hear from him further 
along this line. 





Questions About Japanese Iris 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Will you give cultural directions for Japanese 
Irises? Can it be divided without lifting the 
clump entirely from the earth? At what state 
of growth is it best to divide the clumps? Does 
it stop blooming if it makes more than one 
circle? Mrs. C. L. M 


Answer :—Like the Siberian the Jap. 
anese Irises are Beardless and should 
be planted in the Spring unless care js 
taken to provide sufficient water. It 
is often convenient to cut out a piece 
of the clump with a spade leaving the 
balance in the ground and sometimes one 
can cut out the center and fill with good 
earth. The plant makes a sort of circle 
of new growths each year and may after 
a few years become too crowded to flower, 

For real success it is desirable to have 
a slightly sunken bed that can be flooded 
in the Spring and frequently until after 
the blooming season. In earliest Spring 
mulch with rich well-rotted manure, 
then flood frequently. With such treat- 
ment you will get flowers a foot across 
on stalks over three feet in_ height. 
Fortunately a good rich garden is suff- 
cient for effective bloom but to keep the 
ideal conditions in mind is wise. 

The plants are apparently hardy but 
are often winterkilled if planted in late 
Fall or if water is allowed to stand on 
them in Winter. Try growing them from 
seed. 

R. S. STURTEVANT 





Hardy Phlox Blight 


To THE EbiTor :— 


Can you tell me of an effective treatment to 
prevent the leaves of Hardy Phlox from turning 
brown and shriveling up by the time the flowers 
open? Cc. Fr. & 


Answer:—Blight on Hardy Phlox is 
commonly attributed to excessive damp 
weather, but there may be other causes 
It may be prevented by sprays of various 
kinds, but it is also suggested that liberal 
applications of well rotted stable manure 
to make the plant strong and vigorous 
will do much to prevent the development 
of disease. 


Won’t some of our readers throw at- 
ditional light on this subject? 
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Cormels, Cormlets, Corms 


opel explain the difference between 
cormels, cormlets and corms? Mrs. G. W. W. 
Answer:—The spawn or offsets from 
Gladiolus corms are commonly known as 
pulblets, but some call them cormlets and 
the scientific name cormels is correct. 
The first year’s growth from bulblets 
would be bulbs or corms, regardless of 
size, and whether large enough to bloom 


or not. 





Cross-Pollenizing Gladioli 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I would like to know fully the process of 
cross-pollenizing Gladioli. I am_ told that in 
order to cross-pollenize this plant that it is 
necessary to know the difference between the 
male and female flowers, so as to be able to 
cross the female flower with the pollen of the 
male flower. How are the two different ? 


E. M. H., (Wash.) 


Although this subject has been cov- 
ered quite fully in past issues of THE 
FLOWER GROWER we will be glad to 
hear from readers along the line of the 
above question. (Editor) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 





TIME TO TRANSPLANT LILY OF.THE VALLEY 


A subscriber wants to know what is 
the best time to transplant Lily of the 
Valley roots. Any suggestions about 
lifting and transplanting will also prove 
useful. 


TO PROPAGATE CREPE MYRTLES 


Can anyone tell me how to propagate 
Crepe Myrtles from cuttings, when and 
how? J. B. 


PHLOX DIVARICATA CANADENSIS ~— 


Has anyone tried growing Phlox di- 
varicata canadensis? It is a very satis- 
factory early bloomer about ten inches 
high, and a most wonderful sky blue. 
Mine commenced to bloom about May 
15th, and growing beside Arabis flore 
pleno it makes a most beautiful com- 
bination. Cc. B. Ff. 


BLIGHT ON PERENNIAL PHLOX 


Can you tell me what to use for blight 
on Perennial Phlox? The leaves start 
turning yellow near the ground and the 
trouble works up the stems. I believe a 
spray would remedy the trouble, if I 
knew what to use. Can you help me? I 
would be greatly obliged. 


FRANK A. SPAULDING, (Mass.) 


INSECTS EAT GLADIOLUS BUDS 

Until this Summer I have never had 
any trouble with insects bothering 
Gladioli, but I noticed a lot of plants, 
on which buds had formed, were droop- 
ing, seemingly wilted by the hot sun. 1 
examined several buds and finally found 
a greenish white worm about an inch 
long and I noticed that the heart of the 
bud had been eaten out. Now what to 
do? Can you tell me? J. B. 





VIOLET QUESTIONS 
Please tell me how to grow White 


Violets. I put out some Swanley Double 
White early last Spring. They were 
planted in rich soil, in a semi-sunny 
location, and bloomed _ very little. 
Leaves are pale green in color. Will 
you please advise as to soil, location and 
proper time for propagating? What 
are Peacock Violets? Mrs. J. R. R. 


DAHLIA STEM BORER 


I am troubled with a stem borer in my 
Dahlias and would like to know if any 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER can sug- 
gest a way to exterminate or prevent 
this pest. I noticed in my patch last year 
about four plants that were troubled 
with the borer. The only wa, I could 
find to kill them was to cut the whole 
top out. I know of nothing growing in 
my yard to attract them. I have only 
Roses, Peonies and Dahlias and my 
neighbors grow practically the same. In 
the majority of plants affected this year 
the borer, instead of going in the main 
stalk, bores into the leaf stem and he is 
much smaller than the ones I noticed 


“last year. 
Eart P. LALLER, (Md.) 





ANSWERS 


HARDY PHLOX BLIGHT 


For Phlox rust spray with Bordeaux 
mixture, 4-4-40. R 


DAMAGE FROM MOLES 


Watch where the runs of the moles 
are, and open a hole in the run, and 
pour in a quantity of gasoline. Stop 
the hole, and Mr. Mole will be killed 
by its fumes. 

A. R. Corson 


TO EXTERMINATE MOLES 

In answer to “L. W. B.,” July igsue, 
I want to say: 

We buy sour RAW peanuts. These 
we roll in the white of an egg and then 
immediately in Paris Green and let dry. 
We keep these in a Mason fruit jar and 
when we notice a mole working we give 
him one of these pills. The results have 
been excellent. F. E. H. 


MENDING BROKEN-NECKED DAHLIA TUBERS 
I tried mending broken-necked Dah- 
lia tubers this season by slipping one 
of the wooden labels under tube where 
the neck was broken and using the cop- 
per wire that is attached to the label 
to wind around it. I found that as I 
came to them for filling orders and for 
planting, that nearly every one was as 
“good as new.” C. B. S. 


BEAR GRASS 


I notice in the June number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, in the Question and 
Answers Department, where some reader 
wants to know about the propagation 
of Bear Grass. 

This species grows wild and in abun- 
dance in this section of the country. I 
have been trying to kill some of it for 
two years, so that I cannot tell you any- 
thing about its cultivation, as we never 
think of cultivating it. It reproduces 
itself by means of seed, and here it re- 
quires no cultivation whatever. Occa- 
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sionally some one will have an extra 
large clump, which when allowed to 
grow, will bloom for about two weeks. 
The ordinary blooming period is from a 
week to ten days. We find it growing 
among rocks, in sand, loam, black gumbo, 
or in fact anywhere. It seems to thrive 
better in soil that is inclined to be a bit 
rocky, but that is not a requisite by any 
means, 


ERVIN BRocKMAN, (Northern Texas) 


TO DESTROY MOLES 


I have had a lot of trouble with moles. 
One fairly effective treatment I have 
found is to get calcium carbide crystals, 
(the kind used in miners’ acetylene 
lamps), poke a hole in the run, insert a 
few crystals, pour water on them, and 
close the run, letting the gas go through. 
I don’t know whether it kills them or 
not, but, anyway, it made them leave 
my place. 

JIM BIGGERSTAFF 


“BLUE BELL” 


In a recent issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, a subscriber asks about a blue 
bell, found in the Au Sable Valley. I 
think the flower referred to is the “hare- 
bell,” or “hairbell” or “Blue Bells of 
Scotland.” The scientific name is Cam- 
panula rotundifolia. Sedgwick, in “The 
Garden Month by Month” gives the fol- 
lowing description: 

“A lovely little plant with dropping bell flowers 
on delicate wiry stems. Pretty for borders, 
though especially suited for crevices in the rock 
garden, or naturalization on steep slopes when 
planted so that the pendent habit is shown—Prop. 
by seed, division or cuttings. Rich loam soil, 
well-drained—Height 6-12 in.—Blooms June to 
late August.”’ 

I, myself, found the harebell in the Au 
Sable Chasm last Summer, growing in 
crevices in the rocks—and also growing 
on a grassy bank by the road between 
Elizabethtown and Keene Valley. I hope 
this will be of assistance. 


Mrs. A. K. McGowan 


POLLEN FROM CUT GLADIOLI 


Answering the inquiry of subscriber 
in the July issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER would say that it is perfectly 
feasible to use pollen from spikes of 
Gladioli that have been cut previously. 

In general practice it will be found 
that pollen is often shaken or blown 
from the stamens about as soon as it 
appears, if flowers were left standing 
out doors. The pollen grains are easily 
injured or destroyed either by wind or 
excessive moisture. During the bloom- 
ing season we frequently experience 
very heavy dews and this alone is enough 
in some cases to saturate the pollen to 
such an extent that it cannot be used. 
Protection against moisture is accom- 
plished in the wild Primulinus species 
and many of its hybrids, (by the hooded 
upper petals, Ed.) but such is not the 
case in our large well opened grandi- 
flora garden types. Probably the best 
practice is to cut the spikes on the morn- 
ing when the first flowers open and keep 
them inside in a cool place for the next 
two or three days. Most varieties thus 
handled will produce a quantity of pol- 
len which can be used. It should not 
be used after these pollen grains be- 
come a sort of cohesive mass, instead 
of remaining as separate individual 
grains of pollen. 

GLADIOLUS BILL 






































































BOOK REVIEWS 








AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY BUL- 
LETINS 10 AND 11. 


Mr. Cooper has most kindly given 
me permission to review this year’s 
first two Bulletins of the Iris Society, 
and as I am largely responsible for 
their contents I shall speak little of 
their literary merit and much of what 
they can do to help the average gar- 
dener who perhaps is not sufficiently 
interested to join the Society. No. 
10 is reissued for public sale at $.50 
and No. 11 at $1.00 to non-members. 
Between the two we offer some ninety 
odd pages of text with about twenty 
illustrations. 

Bulletin No. 10, “Irises for the Be- 
ginner,” should answer all the odd 
questions about Irises of every sort, 
their culture and handling. There are 
short lists of recommended varieties, 
lists for different sorts of soil, notes 
on native species, on methods of cross- 
fertilizing, and the use of Iris in or- 
namental plantings (from the 
French). But with all this I find the 
general index to past bulletins about 
as useful as anything, largely because 
there is so little else available in Iris 
literature. You will find it well-worth 
adding to your garden library. 

“Beardless Irises” (No. 11) is a less 
ambitious undertaking, but it presents 
in convenient form an abstract of Mr. 
Dykes’ splendid work on the botany 
of this section of the family with vari- 
ous comments as to the growing of 
these species in this country. It is 
amazing to find so little attention 
given both in books and in the garden 
to the Beardless Irises, many of which 
are well worth trying. 

To be both an editor and a reviewer 
is a sad handicap, but I do not hesi- 
tate to recommend “Irises for the 
Beginner” to every gardener; there 
is nothing to take its place, but better 
yet join the society. ; 

R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 


A LITTLE BOOK TO GARDEN 
LOVERS. By Florence Van Fleet 
Lyman, Longmeadow, Mass. Photo- 
graphs by Moses Lyman. Price 
$1.35. For sale by Henry R. John- 
son, 391 Main Street, Springfield, 
Mass. 


HIS little book, partly of prose and 

partly of poetry, is by Mrs. Lyman, 
who is already well known to FLOWER 
GROWER readers by the interesting 
bits of poetry and other things which 
she has contributed from time to time. 
This book should be on the table of 
every garden lover;—its brevity, and 
clarity being worthy of the highest 
praise. Aside from the sentimental 
appeal of the garden, and poems which 
are near to nature’s heart, some very 
practical hints and suggestions may 
be gleaned from the descriptive mat- 
ter. 


Late Spring and Summer 
in the Sand Dunes 
(Continued from page 304) 


Girls! See the Honeysuckles!” after 
all, she was not so much to blame for 
the mistake, for they are much like 
the Trumpet Honeysuckle in general 
appearance and color, and this flower 
may also be found sparingly in the 
marshy woods and thickets. 

Earlier in the Spring we have both 
the tall and the dwarf Ginseng. The 
taller, (Aralia nudicaulis), is not very 
plentiful, but the dwarf, (A. trifolia), 
blooms freely in the damp woods, 
where its white, clover-like blossoms 
brighten spots among the dead leaves. 
It is sometimes called Groundnut, as 
the roots have a pleasant taste and 
are edible. 


Another spring flower found in a 
few localities here, is the White Bane- 
berry, (Actaea alba). It has a stalk 
reaching three feet in the marshy 
woods; with leaves thrice com- 
pounded; leaflets incised and sharply 
toothed. The flowers are small, 
white, and in an oblong, terminal ra- 
ceme. The tall stalk, with its large clus- 
ter of milk-white blossoms at the top, 
is a striking object in the few places 
where it may be found; but it is the 
berries in the Fall which are the more 
attractive. These, however, must wait 
to be described in their season. 


In a later contribution I hope to 
mention many of the later spring and 
early summer flowers of this wonder- 
ful region, and some chapters may be 
devoted to the Lilies, of which we 
have at least three kinds, and to the 
Cactus, of which we have but one, 
though it covers hundreds of acres 
and both blooms and fruits. 





Perennials of June 
(Continued from page 332) 


in “Saint Denis”. Bacon makes many 
charming and practical suggestions, 
and as if in contradiction of a learned 
professor’s statement that men did 
not care for flowers, there are many 
fascinating, vivid descriptions of gar- 
dens by the authors of today, as well 
as by those of the past, notably James 
Oliver Curwood’s pen pictures of the 
wonderously beautiful flora of the 
forests of the great Northwest, a 
magnificent garden free to all. And 
Charles Hanson Towne’s pilgrimages 
to Acadia in the wake of the Apple 
blossoms. Again, the men of the Gar- 
den Club have disproved it by welcome 
advice and splendid exhibitions of 
flowers. And to those who have not 
yet set sail on the floral adventure, 
there is Conley’s advice: “Begin: the 
getting out of doors is the greatest 
part of the journey,” and Horace’s, 


— defers the work from day to 

ay 

Does on a river’s bank expectantly stay 

Till the stream which stopped him 
should be gone.” 


Adding to this that a friend’s coun- 
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sel of “Festina lente” was jl]-ady; 
that Caesar’s was better, es prs 
he had a river to cross he flung hj .- 
into it immediately, not delayin f 
a bridge, and swam over. 7 


There may be, now and t 
in this club, a “Secret Garden 5 
in wild confusion, the “flowers of i 
heavens grew.” The only key to th 
door seems to be patience and te 
severance. 





A Ramble Among the Flowers 
(Continued from page 333) 


This Summer we will try the yellow 
ones, too. 


Now comes a row of Chrysan 
mums for Fall glory. These phe 
my picture, but how I wish I couylg 
describe so vividly the blooming of 
the Peonies and other flowers! Yoy 
too, could see them. In a few more 
years when shrubs, Roses and all have 
made more growth I believe it will be 
a very lovely spot. Already the birds 
love it and the ruby throated Hum. 
mingbird is a constant visitor, sup- 
ping the honey from various blossoms 
as he flits here and there, a tiny bit 
of irridescent brightness as beautify] 
as the flowers over which he hovers, 


As we wander among the flowers let 
us remember this thought of C. §. 
Harrison, of Nebraska, the man be- 
loved of all interested in Peonies, 
“Reverently I stand in this imperial 
Instinctively I say ‘How 
precious are Thy thoughts unto me, 
O God, how great is the sum of them’ 
All these radiant forms are the revela- 
tion of the love of the Father, inter- 
preters of His thoughts.” 





The Tufted Viola 


OXe of the most delightful little 
plants for the amateur gardener 
is the Tufted Viola. It is so easily 
grown, blossoms with little or no care, 
and seems to have no troubles of any 
kind ;—characteristics most rare! 

Its blossoms are not so large as its 
more grand cousin, the Pansy; but 
the plant is many times larger, and so 
free in blooming it makes a splendid 
landscape effect. The Viola is beau- 
tiful growing among the Tulips and 
Daffodils. It is lovely with the For- 
get-me-not, as a carpet for the Rose 
bed, or new shrubbery planting. 

Try Violas alternated with Phlox 
Drummondii, planted very close to- 
gether as a ground cover, perhaps for 
the bed where the bulbs are not to 
be lifted this season. Both of these 
are kept at their best by furnishing 
worlds of cut flowers. 

The Viola is really a very pretty 
cut flower and looks well by itself or 
with other flowers. Sacrifice a few 
buds and cut a six or eight inch stem 
and see what a charming bouquet the 
Viola will make in a low bowl. 

The first plants may be bought; 
but, better yet, sow a packet of seed 
and transplant later to where they are 
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Sown before the middle of 


wanted few blos- 
ey should produce a fe 

= a Fall; but the Viola does 

best in its second season. It will be 

a mass of bloom the following Spring 


early Summer. | : 
ar tom tablished in the garden it 


eows enough to keep a supply of 
e ee plants ready for any use, but 
never becomes a nuisance. As the 
heat of mid-season begins, the little 
Viola blossoms less and less, and is 
pest cut back to a few inches of the 
root. It will very soon start into 
rowth and be ready to furnish a new 
wealth of bloom for Autumn, lasting 
until Winter tucks it away beneath a 


f snow. 
blanket 0 ENID IVEY 





Poison Said to Lurk 
in the Lady’s Slipper 


ANY persons have learned 

through sad experience what 
Poison Ivy looks like and how it af- 
fects the skin of a susceptible person. 
On the other hand, few perhaps real- 
ize that other plants, such as certain 
of the Orchids or Lady’s Slippers, can 
produce similar effects. The latter 
plants are commonly gathered for 
their beautiful flowers, so it is well to 
know that certain species may be as 
poisonous to some as Poison Ivy. 

Botanists of the Minnesota College 
of Agriculture classify the yellow 
Lady’s: Slipper, (Cypripedium parvi- 
florum, variety, pubescens) ; the small 
white Lady’s Slipper, (Cypripedium 
Candidum); and the showy Lady’s 
Slipper (Cypripedium Hirsutum) as 
Orchids to which poisonous properties 
have been attributed. 

The most poisonous stage of these 
plants, they say, is during seed pod 
formation, but pronounced symptoms 
have resulted from handling the plants 
during the flowering stage. The 
symptoms, similar to those caused by 
toxicodendral, the active compound in 
Poison Ivy, appear in from twelve to 
twenty-four hours after handling the 
plants. The poisonous constituent of 
the Orchid, they add, is apparently 
an oil contained in the glandular hairs 
of the plants. According to Pammel, 
no specific antidote has yet been found. 





Preservation of Cut Flowers 


6 fre best method of keeping cut flow- 

ers fresh ought to be known by all 
who are fond of floral decorations. Of 
course, to those who possess large gar- 
dens and plant-houses from which to cut 
daily, this is not so much an object; still, 
even these may require to send or take 
flowers some distance, and, unless they 
are properly packed, they will, at the 
end of a long journey, be quite faded 
| worthless. Where it is possible 
“Wtlowers should always be cut from plants 
which have been well hardened off. In 
Some instances, with flowers and foli- 
age, this is not practicable, but, as far 
as possible, avoid those growing in a 
strong stove-heat. In Ferns, well-ma- 
tured fronds only should be cut, as young 
fronds are certain to shrivel up a few 
hours after being cut, and consequently 
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spoil the effect of any decoration in 
which they may be employed. The, stems 
of all flowers and Ferns should be sev- 
ered with a sharp knife and not with a 
pair of scissors, the reason of this being 
that all stems have minute tubes or 
veins, through which, when cut, they 
draw moisture; if these be severed with 
a sharp knife they remain open, but if 
cut by scissors they are crushed and be- 
come closed, so that they cannot draw 
up the moisture; consequently they fade 
in a much shorter space of time than 
they otherwise would do. 

Having said so much in reference to 
the cuttings, I shall now turn to the 
manner of keeping them in water. If 
flowers are required to keep for only a 
day or two—I am not speaking of those 
arranged in vases or otherwise, but 
merely the sprays as cut from the plants 
—each variety of bloom should be sorted 
out and tied into bunches, and these 
bunches should then be placed in earthen 
jars or jam-pots, fided with cold water, 
which should be placed in some cool, 
dark place till required for use—the 
wine-cellar is as good a place as can be 
selected. Many flowers, such as Gar- 
denias, Stephanotis, etc., keep better if 
cut and placed in water than if left 
growing on the plant; but, as this class 
of flowers has short stems, they should 
be placed in shallow vessels. If Ferns 
be tied up in bunches like the flowers 
it is a good plan to dip them in a pail 
of water before placing them in the jars; 
but if there are any gold or silver va- 
rieties amongst them water should never 
be allowed to touch them, or it will wash 
off all the meal. Many flowers are made 
to last fresh a much longer period than 
they otherwise would by means of wiring 
and gumming, but this comes more under 
the head of mounting and prep: ring 
than of preserving them. Some think 
charcoal and salammoniac, if placed in 
water, preserve flowers, but I have 
tried this and many other methods and 
found nothing better than spring water 
as cold as possible. Where small floral 
arrangements only are employed it will 
be found a good plan in the evening to 
lift the blooms out of the vases and 
place them in a basin of fresh water to 
stand all night, and submerge the Fern 
fronds; then, in the morning, till up the 
vases with fresh water, and before the 
flowers are about to be arranged in them 
cut both their stems and those of the 
Ferns afresh in a slanting direction. 
The removal of the smallest piece of 
stem will be enough, for it is only to 
keep the tubes of the stems open that 
this is done, as they become closed after 
being in the water a certain time, and so 
cannot draw up the moisture required 
to keep the blooms fresh. Vases of flow- 
ers can be kept fresh for a week at a 
time if they are thus treated. 

A. G., (In Gardening Illustrated) 





7 y Our #4 
Kine A, "SCS ™ Specialty 
| We grwpatioy 
every latednd Slandird 
Uatiely Of meri d our 
Maplewood Mneries 
ee _ , List of over 200 fine 
x Sorts mailed Gratis! 


Kenneth M Donald ESons Linita 


Ottawa (Established 1876) Canada. 
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Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” is already in the hands of a large 
number of FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers. Those who are interested in the 
Iris and have not secured the book 
should do so at once. Price is still 
$2.00. Order from THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 





Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
should be in the hands of every student 
of floriculture or anyone who is inter- 
ested in studying about growing vegeta- 
ble life of any kind. Send for a pro- 
spectus and terms of monthly payment 
plan. 

MADISON Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 





Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have some surplus issues for 
sale; mostly of the years 1921, 1922 
and 1923. Perhaps a few older and a 
few of 1924. 

Twenty-four, (24) all different, of 
the years above stated,.postpaid, $1.50. 

Sixteen, (16) as above, postpaid, 
$1.00. 

Please understand that these are 
extra issues and not consecutive; only 
odds and ends of surplus. 

MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N. Y. 





A. H. AUSTIN CO. 








CHOICE GLADIOLI 


We have the largest acreage 
we have ever planted 








BOOKLETS 
- FOLDERS - 


WRITTEN— DESIGNED 
ILLUSTRATED--PRINTED 


for Growers of Bulbs— 
Plants—Nursery Stock 


¢ Hartland} 


Advertising Service” 


CATALOGS | 
| 











| 
| 





154 Nassau Street, New York City 























Why Not Plant an Iris Garden ? 
LINDENHURST PEONY AND IRIS GARDENS 


Two Superb Collections of Irises 


COLLECTION NO. 1 FOR $2.00 
One plant each of Alcazar, Isoline, Lohengrin, Pros- 
per Laugier, White Knight, Pallida Dalmatica, Kochii, 
Madame Chereau, Iris King, and Sherwin Wright. 
Postage 20 cents. 
COLLECTION NO. 2 FOR $1.00 
Three plants each of Pallida Speciosa, Florentine 
Alba, Black Prince and Caprice. Postage 20 cents. 
150 other varieties, send for price list. 


GEORGE SPITZER, 


West Lafayette, - - Indiana 
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165 Acres in 


_ |Gladioli 


List of varieties on application 


‘ VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
. Chicago New York 


























W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Angola, Ind. 


L 4 














<onsce PEONI 

q AND RARE 

: All the meritorious American and European 
Peonies including the new Lemoine novelties 


Alice Harding, Beaumarchais, Jocelyn, Mme. 
e Escary and Odalisque. j . is 


Send for complete list 


O. L. RINGLE, 
P. O. Box 90 - - Wausau, Wis. 














Geo. S. Woodruff 


Independence - Iowa 


Gladiolus Grower 


New and Rare Sorts a Specialty 








We have a 











large collec- 
ie * — & the 
4 : es rom 
ladioli sa . one selections, a one fill 
i arge orders for éxtensive plantings. 
| CuT FLOWERS OuR SPECIALTY We grow a full line of hardy perennials. 
WAYNE BULB FARM Send for our free list. 
J.B. Johnston, Prop. H. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N.Y. 
R. R. No. 9, St. Joe Road, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


-The Home of Choice Gladioli— 


We would like to communicate with wholesale bulb 
dealers who are ready to talk quantity prices for 
Fall delivery. 

Varieties for sale will be given on request. 
WILLIS R. SKELLY - - Stroh, Ind. 


PEONIES 


AND GLADIOLI 


W. A. SISSON 


Rosendale ~ Wis. 











PEONIES, IRISES & GLADIOLI 


it New price-list on best standard varieties 
i and leading novelties now ready. Won first 

and honorable mention at Columbus, Ohio, on 
seedling Iris, June, 1924. Besure to secure a 
copy free for your name and address. 


E. M. BUECHLY, - Greenville, Ohio 














Peonies — Tulips -- Narcissi --- Irises 
Catalogue Ready in August. Send for 1t. 
SPECIALS, ALL POSTPAID 

Peeqien, 8, all ser pam $2.00 ‘ for $1.20. 
ul grand mixture, all colors, 100 f 2 40. 
pon 10, all different, $1.00. iene 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 








George & Anna Hunsberger 


Growers of the World’s Finest Gladioli 
Saginaw, R. 1, Mich. 
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Gladioli Sold Up 
for this Season 


4 4 
4 ‘ 
, 4 
( Thanking my many customers 
: for their valued patronage and | 
, good words, I remain 

, Yours truly, } 
, 4 
q . 


Cc. M. GROSSMAN 
Evergreen Farm’ Petoskey, Mich. 











PEONIES AND IRISES 
Send for Catalog--Ideal Collection 
3 


Jubilee, white......._____ .50 
Elwood Pleas, pink ______- 2.50 
K. Rosenfield, red ______- 1.50 
Grandiflora, late pink__.. 1.50 
Mikado, Japanese_______- 2.00 

$3 50 prepaid $11.00 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
Peony and Iris Gardens 
VAN WERT, - OHIO 











IRISES BARGAINS JRISES 


Five plants each of 12 varieties: Juniata, Innocensa, 
Fairy, Albert Victor, Blue King, Snow Queen, Kochii, 
Niebelungen, Victoria Louise, Flavescens, etc., for 
$10. Two plants in 12 varieties, $5. 


Iris and Gladiolus Gardens 
Amherst, Virginia 














DO YOU LIKE IMPURE STOCK? 


} Do strange faces among your favorite varie- 
ties please you? If not buy where you KNOW 

you will get what you pay for. When you have 

tried our stock, you will know where to buy. 

| 
| 
1 
| 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St., 
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Portland, Maine 
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GEORGE J. JOERG, Inc. 


Gladiolus Grower 
New Hyde Park L. I., N. Y. 











ROSENFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES 


Over a hundred of the world’s choicest and rarest 
varieties priced from 60c and up for you to nick 
from. If you love Peonies send for price list. 


ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS, 
72nd & Bedford Ave., 
HA é ° NEBR. 














Special Iris Offers for August ! 
No. 1: Isoline, Pocohontas, Lohengrin, Queen Alex- 
andra, Quaker Lady, Iris King, Clio, Loreley $2.50. 
No. 2: Neptune, Francinna, Gules, Tristram $5.00. 
No. 3; Mme. Gaudichau, Queen Caterina, After- 
low, La Neige, Roseway, Camelot $10.00. | 
Strong labeled roots, sent postpaid. Cash with ogder. 
Ask for price list. 
MRS. J. F. EMIGHOLZ 
3684 Boudinot Ave. - Cincinnati, Ohio 





Calcium, } 
August, } 





Annuals -- Perennials _ 
During July and August I offer nice p'ants of Ag. 
and many other Annuals, also Seedlings of 

Perennials. 
My Gladiolus plantings include 15 “ Blues” 
me your address if interested, * 
HENRY ENGEL 
R. D. 1, Finleyville - = Bao 


BETTER GLADS 


Only varieties of proven superior merit, w : 
old or new, are worthy of a place in the best Bardens 
_, Send postal now, while you think of it, for hem 
tifully illustrated price-list “Better Glads,” 
ready this Fall. on 
FRANK M. BURNELL by 
Brooklyn, - - Towa 
ES SS 


| NEW IRISES| 


Aliquippa Duquesne 
Priscilla Yellowstone 
Descriptive leaflet sent on request 


Cc. H. HALL 
R. D. 2. Wexford - Ingomar, Pa, 


NOW “2sr" IR 
to plant 
—_— 6 FOR ONE DOLLAR ——__ 
This is a mixture of the following varieties: 
purpurea, Pallida Dalmatica, Mrs. Neubronner, 
orabilis, Florentina Alba, Queen of May and alot 
other fine sorts that have been mixed in planting, 
desired add 10c extra for postage. 3 
GEO. H. CHRISTIE, LOCK BOX 426, BEVERLY, 





























MIXED IRISES fe 
$4.00 per 100 — $35.00 per 1000 


Am moving my planting of cut flower Iris 
this month and will have several thousand 
, choice plants to spare. Plant now and get 
good strong plants for next season’s bloom. 
Cc. A. CLARK 3 

Wayland, - ” Mich, 


.. 








If you are a real student of horticulture, 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia, in six volumes, price 
$40.00, is a necessity. 








(Rain When You Want It ¥ 








your late summer 
vegetables and 
flowers! 


The wet spring and summer put shallow © 


root systems on most plants. 

They will be easy victims to a few days 
of dry weather. If you prize your late sum- 
mer vegetables and flowers, protect them 
with the Skinner System. Easy to install, 
easy to operate. A 100 foot line attached to 
your hose, waters 50 x 100 feet and can be put 
up by any man—plumber not needed-in 
less than an hour. Costs only $34.50. 

a lifetime. 

The more you use it, the better you'll 
like it. Not an experiment, but a proven 
success. Used by commercial growers for 
over 20 years. 


Can ship any length of line today 


I vee ce encncsuenes $ 9.75 
NF: cic emcmicimanan 17.75 
OO 9 cacnecaacanececee 34.50 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 


205 Water St. Troy, Ohio 


been ea 
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